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A WORK written for the Inſtruction of the 
Children of his Moſt Serene Highneſs 
the Dukxk or ORLEANS; 


And in which the Principles of modern pretended 
Philoſophers are laid open and refuted. 


BY 
Madame the Marchioneſs of SILLERY, 


HERETOFORE COUNTESS OF GENLIS, 


cc Il y a dans les maximes de PEvangile une nobleſſe et une eleva- 
ce tion où les cœurs vils et rampans ne ſauroient atteindre. La Re- 
66 ligion, qui fait les grandes ames, ne paroit faite que pour elles; 
< et il faut Etre grand, ou le devenir, pour Etre Chrétien.“ 
| Maſſillon, ſecond Dimanche du petit Careme, ſur 
le reſpect que les Grands doivent 2 la Religion. 


© There is in the maxims of the Goſpel a nobleneſs, an elevation, 
cc which baſe and ſervile ſouls cannot attain, Religion, which 
« forms great minds, appears to be made for them alone; and it is 
6“ neceſſary to be great, or to become ſo, to be a Chriſtian,”? 
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als noobs, conTRabrevions, 8 
exkrrv, INCONSEQUENCE, &c. 
Tas DETRACTERS or RELIGION, 


I Neonſequence and contradiction are 

L the moſt certain marks of error or 

of impoſture; and it is univerſally 
acknowledged, that the Philoſophical 
works of. the preſent age offer, in every 
page, evident proofs of the falſity of the 
principles which they are meant to 
eſtabliſh. Philoſophers have been ſo 
frequently convicted of contradicting 
each other, that it was impoſſible they 
Vor. II. n 
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ſhould not confeſs it ; but, being willing 


to take advantage of this inconvenience 


of their doctrine, they have pretended 


that theſe contradictions proved at leaſt 
that they did not form à particular ſect 
in the ſtate. If we were united,” ſaid 
they, c by a. ſecret / affociation;” we 
ce ſhould be all of one opinion, we ſhould 
de have one fyftem only.” No: that 
harmony cannot exiſt but among. thoſe 
who maintain the cauſe of truth. Vir- 


tuous philoſophers, who made the max- 


ims of. the Goſpel the baſis of their mo- 
rality, Fenelon, Nicole, Paſcal, Abbadie, 

Maſſillon, Addiſon, Clarke, "45: .). 1 hy 
Fu formed no ſect: born in different 


countries or times, they could not com- 


municate to each other their ideas ; yet. 
they were of the fame opinion; their 
pure and ſoblime morality is fbunded 
upon the ſame principles; it preſents 
no inconfequences nor contradidtions.. 
Pretended modern ' philofophers/ could 
neither underſtand each other hor act 
in concert; where truth 1 is wanting, "ON 
der, harmony, regularity, and unity of 
* are never found, Brilliant; talents, 

. great 


TV] 
great ſucceſs, fortune, and the ſpirit of 


taite à dazzling authority and reputa- 


tion: his irreligion revolted, unhappily, 
but a very mall part of the public, 

and obtained him the ſuffrages of an 
infinitely more numerous claſs: his Epi- 
eurean morality pleaſed the men of the 
world; that! pride and that vindictive 
humour which prompted him to de- 
fame indiſcriminately, to calumniate 
withqut ſcruple, the abjects of this ha- 
tred ; that multitude af atrocious libels 
which have come from his pen, rendered 
him formidable to his adverſaries,” and 


muſt have inſpired a fear of exciting | 


his enmity; His dacility with his par- 
tiſans, the flatteries, the praiſes: which 
hi laviſhed upon them, the art of ſet- 


tiag off to advantage talents which 


could not give him umbrage; all theſe 


little artifices, employed with addreſs 


and perſeverance during upwards of 

fifty years, formed him inſenſibly a 
numerous body of admirers and enthu- 
rer * which me was 1 adored ebief 


( 4 ) 
for half -a::century3:and which oft: at 
his death the credit, power, and even che 
name of a Sen, which the public had 
given to it: therefore, the weakneſſes; 
errors, and tranſports of M. de Voltaire, 
far from-diminiſhing the gat of his re- 
putation, : have only ſerved to render it 
mort brilliant. He has written werks 
which will ever be: admired: by ſenſible 
minds: and ſound judgments: he Has 
written many others unworthy of him- 
ſelf, but whoſe licence, and even ob- 
ſcenity, gained him the applauſt of all 
men without: principles, and who have 
called ſome of theſe abomiuable produc- 
tions, Les Chefs. diruvres de leur: Auteur; 
as if it did not require a thouſand times 
greater talents to write a tragedy; ſuch as 
_ Alzire, or even a cantocof the Henriade, 

than to compoſe works wherein the moſt 
monſtrous extravagance of imagination 
is conſtantly permitted. If M. de Vol- 
taire had given to the public. neither this 
libels againſt his enemies, nor that infi- 
nity. of volumes filled with impiety, and 
which wounds equally reaſon, fine taſte; 
and decency, he would have certainly 
been 


EF 3 
been, greater in the eyes of equitable 
poſterity; but he would have made leſs 

noiſe during his life. Zapata Le Viel. 
lard du caucauſe. LA, l, Le Dic- - 
tiomaire pbilgſophigue Lettres d Amabed 
Les colema ons du frere—L' Eſcarbou- 
tier, &c. &e. wich many other produc- 
tions of this kind, as bad as they are li- 
centious, are already in oblivion; but 
when they appeared, they found ap- 
Provers. The partiſans of M. de Vol 
taire exclaimed, in boaſting of theſe 
dull performances, that the author had 
an ineubauſtibls gaitty ; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the fatiguing and conſtant repeti- 
tion of the ſame ideas —notwithſtanding 
the obfcenity of the expreſſions, and 
rudeneſs of the injuries, the multitude 
repeated the eulogiums layiſhed by the 
cabal; whilſt people of ſenſe and re- 
finement, whoſe number is always very 
ſmall, were afflicted by ſeeing a- great 
man make uſe of looſe buffooneries, and 
degrade, at once, by ſuch writings, * 
his talents and his character.. 
Can it be conceived, that M. de vol. 
| B 3 . 


| (6) 
taire, in ſpeaking of his enemies, has 
permitted himſelf to laviſh, in every 
page, the epithets of Zeggar, inſect, rab- 
bie that he has called M. de Pompig- 
nan a fool a, and J. J. Rouſſeau a hlacł- 
guard? without ſpeaking of the extrava- 
gant calumnies with which he has. been 
willing to blacken them. Is it con- 
ceivable, that he has a thouſand times 
demeaned himſelf, by reproaching ſome 
of his adverſaries with dying with bunger 
in garrets? Is it worthy of a philoſopher 
to pride himſelf upon his riches, and to 
ſhew, for the want of fortune, that con- 
tempt which is only due to vice? Such 
reproaches cannot humiliate him who re- ä 
ceives them; they diſgrace the writer 
only, who unites to ſo much inſolence 
ſuch revolting inhumanity and meanneſs. 
If M. de Voltaire had joined to his for- 
tune the advantage of a diſtinguiſhed | 


- Moif, de rompiznan was the author of many 
celebrated works, which will live when Monſ. de 
Voltaire's will be forgotten; eſpecially thoſe in which 
he abuſed his friends, and thoſe of whom he was jea« 
lous 3 which was the wy with Monſ. de Pompignan. 


birth, 


(7 J 
birth, what would not he have ſaid to 
choſe of his enemies who could not 
have proved their nobility ? Theſe mean- 
neſſes and prejudices may, as it appears, 
be allied to philoſophy; but religion and 
reaſon reprobate them equally. The 
pleaſantries which are found in theſe 
ſame works would not have been ſup- 
portable without the impoſing name of 
their author. M. de Voltaire ſays, Tbere 
is no work which can pleaſe decent people, 
wherein 'decorum is not obſerved; How 
many times, and in how many volumes, 


a he violated this pom” 75 
The 


As, for inſtance, when he ſays, in ſpeaking of 
Ezekiel, that this prophet eat human excrements 
(which M. de Voltaire expreſſes, without circumlo- 
cution, by a word too groſs to be here repeated) ; 
and he adds, that the prophet ſpread upon his bread 
fuch preſerves ; and, finally, whoever likes the propbe- 
cies of Exehiel deſerves to breakfaſt with him. I be- 
lieve there are but few honeft men to whom this kind 
of pleaſantry cas be agreeable, eſpecially when it is 
known that theſe low and diſguſting railleries are the 
fruits of ignorance or inſincerity. That which M. de 
Voltaire relates as a real action, came to paſs but in 

viſion; and the Hebrew words which he tranſlates by 
B 4 couprir 
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The ſe& formed by M. de Voltaire, 
en no fixed principles, could not 
have a plan; but it had an aim, that of 
perſuading men, and of domineering and 
reigning over their minds; and the 
means contrived to attain this were cer- 
tainly dexterous and well-concerted. As 
truth was not ſought for, it was perceiv- 
ed that it was impoſſible to eſtabliſh, 
among philoſophers, , a certain con- 
formity of principles and opinions: 
moreover, by leaving to each of them 
the liberty of producing ſyſtems con- 
formable to his own opinion, they were 
able to publiſh a great number of works, 


which offered an agreeable variety, form- 


eouvrir Air pain dexcrimens, ſignify nothing more 
than to bake his bread under des excreimens df Neeber, 
to which fire was put. The cuſtom, ſays the author: 
des Lettres de quelques Fuifs, of putting to this uſe the 
excrements of animals, among others, thoſe of oxen, 
camels, &c. was common in the poor countries of the 
Eaſt; and travellers inform us, that it is ſtill pre- 


: red among the Arabians, and in other places 
therefore the act, and the deſeription of it, are both 


of them the invention of M. de Voltaire; and it is 
with this erudition, this truth, this ſincerity, that he 
has joked, criticiſed, and attacked religion, and that 
he has written _ 5 

ed 


(9) 


ed to pleaſe the public: it was never- 
theleſs neceſſary to agree upon ſome 
principal points, which were reduced to 
the following: To attack openly religion, 
and to preach unlimited tolerance ; to fa- 
vour the paſſions, and eſpecially to raiſe to a 
ſublime virtue the love of independence ; ; to 
excuſe and authorize the weakneſſes and 
errors of love v: moreover, they enrolled 
indifferently atheiſts and deiſts ; but the 
latter were forbidden to admit puniſh- 
ments in another life; they were com- 


A. A ſyſtem 8 fallowed by modern pre- 
tended philoſophers, ho have all of them written the 
moſt licentious books, and have propagated in their 
moſt ſerious and eſtimable works, dangerous princi- 
ples, ſit only to corrupt morals. It is thus that M. 
de Voltaire, in a national poem, in the Henriade, 
appears to doubt that the effeminacy and errors of 
love can irritate- the Supreme Being. He ſays, in 
ſpeaking of hell, 


te Etes vous dans ces lieux, foibles et tendres cœurs, 
f Qui livrẽs au plaiſir et couches ſur des fleurs, 
te Sans fiel et ſans fiertẽ coulie z dans la pareſſe, 
F* Vos inutiles jours files par la moleſſe?“ 

| HEN RIA BE, Chant. 7me. 


How many other dangerous principles mi ight one 
animadvert upon in the ſame poem 


m anded 


„ 
manded to maintain, that the n 
ſoul cannot fail of being rewarded, and 
that the Supreme Being reſerves, even 
for profligates an eternal felicity. Their 
plan being but to pleaſe and feduce, in 
order to gain over the multitude, it was. 
de to eſtabliſn a creed ſo favour- 
able to all the human paſſions; therefore 
n deep e was looked _ 
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in rejecting revelation, would have been 
excluded from the party; this terrible 
anathema would have been pronounced 
againſt him, He is not 4 Pbilgapber. 
And, by the ſame principle, it is farther 
enacted, that thoſe who ſhould refuſe: 
to enter into the affociation, although 
treated other ways as enemies, ſhould ne- 
vertheleſs be reputed philoſophers, pro- 
vided they declared their diſbelief of pu- 
niſhments after this life *, Finally, they 
l 


„ This is what happened to E Rouſſeau, he 
would be of no party : he was hated and perſecuted ; 3 


but he denied eternal puniſhments, and nobody re- 
fuſed 
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agreed. to praiſe each other reciprocally, 
in public aſſemblies, in ſmall circles, in 
pamphlets, in foltos, . and not to diſdain 
any means which might be capable of 


augmenting the W A e and her 
the ſect. 

ak 10 difoule, in en 5 in ache 
thin in writing upon every ſubject, mor 
to fall into che miſtakes which an aſſichu. 
ous ſtudy, a long meditation, and a real 
erudition, alone can avoid. But the pbi- 
2eſopbers of ehe party counted upun the 
levity of che public, which examines no- 
thing 0 the bottom, and which never 
fails to adopt errors, iand fulſe opinions; 
hen they are preſented: uritier ſeducing 
appearances: moreover; talents. are ne- 
ceſſary to ſeduce, reaſon only is neceſſury 
to convĩace: the deſire of 'amuſing and 
pleaſing got che better of that of 2 44 | 
ſuading. M. de Voltaire ſaid, I am vory 
W nut 10 be CO een 1 we 


faked him ue of Philo SOR OE no od 
ever ſaid more againſt philoſophy, nor {poke with 
more contompt of modern Philoſophers, 


7 Bag." 


Gn) | 
read. He has, therefore; in all his writ- 
ings, made a jeſt of truth, with as much 
audacity as ſucceſs. He was. not learn- 
ed; and he had the weakneſs to attempt 
to dabei in this reſpect, and make He- 
brew and Greek quotations, although he 
knew not a word of either of theſe lan- 
guages, as he was himſelf forced to ac- 
Knowledge, i in his anſwers to the refuta- 
tions of his works. He had no know- 
ledge of the arts, and he ſpoke of them 
without diſcernment, and even without 
taſte, particularly of painting and muſic. 
When he pretendeg to attack religion by 
the ſciences, he ſaid nothing but abſurdi- 
ties, demonſtrated to be ſuch hy the cri- 
ticiſms of the moſt learned phyſicians, 
chymiſts, naturalifts, and aſtranomers, of 
the age. But who has read- theſe cri- 
tiques? In general, it is not men of the 
world; few people of this deſcription 
would have been able to comprehend 
them; and almoſt every one agreed to be- 
lieve, that a man, like M. de Voltaire, 
was incapable of ſpeaking upon ſubjects 
of which he was ignorant, or of quoting 

om OS works 
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works which he had never read. This is, 
nevertheleſa, What he permitted himſelf 

to do cbntinually, during the . whole 
courſe of his long and brilliant career. 
uch an -accufation; ought to be ſup· 
ported by proofs; to give them all, 
would be to write volumes; I will there- 
fore confine myſelf to a few ſtriking ex- 
amples, with which that highly eſtimable 
and veridical author Des Leitres de 


guelgques Fuifs will furniſn me. M. de 


Voltaire has written, That. all the: re- 
fearches.made. upon the ſpot, by: the learned 
Hyde, confirm us, that the traditions. and 
books of, the Ptrfians deſtroy that which. ane 
Tearn in holy writ of Abrabam ;—and the 
learned Hyde thought preciſely the con- 
trary: he has written, that theſe tradi- 
tions, and theſe books, have no other 
effect than that of confirming him in his 
opinion. M. de Voltaire, in his Pbilgſo- 
phie de I Hiſtoire, quotes frequently the 
hiſtorian Joſephus: he quotes even the 
book, _ 1 — not a word of 


o Dig. Phlofophigue 
the 
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che- quotations is to be found in that 
writer, In the” treatiſe upon tolerance, 
che author pretends, that Neburbadnezzar 
us changed into A b. cc It is ſaid, in 
6. Boy wel writ; that the mind of this prince 
© ras alienated, that he wandered ſeve- 
< ral years it the fields, and that he 
«}ived, RRE ant ox, on the Rerbs of the 
«Held but the ſeriptures do not any 
ie where ſay that he was . ere 
into an on.. denn 
At is read in 1e Dietivmait - -Philaſo. 
29, hat Barthel Bad artiffec- enough. 
eauſe the- inbondtancs to b glpen to-the 
Hu of bon adulrery; —and ths ſeripture 
fays, that the fruit of rhe” adultery of 
Bathſheba died a fe days after its birth 
and that it was the child ſhe had after 
this which had that inheritance. In an- 
other place, M. de Voltaire makes Baths 
ſneba accomplice in the murder of her 
huſband;—and the ſcriptures ſay nothing 
which can make this even to be ſuſpect. 
ed. M. de Voltaire repeats obſtinately, 
that among ine Tees a man might marry his 


Aer; 
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Ser ; hilſt marriages between bro- 
ther and fiſter, by the ſame father, were 
expreſsly forbidden to the Jews; and 
the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation'furniſhes 
no on TR an Snow. er of that 
Ang e birds of prey Forbidden to 
the Jews, M. de Voltaire mentions — 
imaginaty ones of ixions and griffins f; 
fable which he has imagined, to turn ine 
ridicule the laws of Moſes, which ſpe eak 
not. any Where of theſe fabulous birds. 
But the following is a more impertinent, 
ſtrange calumny, which is found in th 
work intitled, Traits de Is w oltrance, 
and which the author has repeated in Le 
Dictionnaire Philgſapbigue, in the additions 
to L' Hiſtoire Generale, &c.—that the Jew- 
iſh people were cannibals. Let us hear 
the firſt. reaſoning of the author upon 
this aſtoniſhing, diſcovery. There have 
been people who were cannibals ; ; there- 
fore the 7 ews. were alſo ſuch, Why ſhould | 


Disk. Philof, et queſtions reger. art. Inceſt. 
* Fraite de la T olerance. ( 
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6 
not they baue been ſo? It would bai 
been the only thing which was wanting to 
the people of God, 10 have: maie them the 
moſt abominable. people upon cartb. I do 
not believe that hatred, has ever cauſed a 
more ſtrange manner of reaſoning. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the author, ; doubting that 
theſe arguments might not generally 
perſuade, perceived that it was neceſſary 
to ſupport them by ſome proofs, and not 
finding any, he has invented them:— 
Ezekiel, ſays he, promiſed to the Jews, in 
order to encourage them, that they foould eat 
buman fleſh. . Traits DELA TOLERANCE. 
—The prophet 1 Exztkiel promiſed from God to 
ide Hebrews, that if they defended them- 
ſelves well againſt the king. of Perſia, they 
| ſhould bave the fleſh of horſes to eat, and 
' the fleſh of the hirſemen. P. 22, vs 
ADDITIONS a L'HrisToike GENERALE. — 
The Jews muſt neceſſarily have been, in 
the time of Ezekiel, in the habit of eat- 
ing human fleſh, ji nce he prophefies to 
them, chap! *xxix. that if they defended 
themſelves well againſt the king of Per- 
fi a, they ſhould not only cat the honſes, 
but 


4 *t7 5 . 


dat the borſamen, and otber warriors,” "That 
15 2 tive. Dior. Pil os. art. ANTHRO- 
POPHAGES Nothing, in fact, ought to 
appear more poſitive, to a reader who had 
never read Ezekiel, and who ſhould find, 
In the works of ſo celebrated a writer, ſo 
ſtriking and preciſe a fact, and frequent- 
17 repeated. How is it poſſible to ima- 
gine, or ſuſpect, that an illuſtrious au- 
thor, a great man, an hiſtorian, a phi- 
loſopher, ſhould have been capable of 
making a falſe quotation, which con- 
tains ſo injurious and atrocious an in- 
culpation; and of attributing to an au- 
thor a meaning quite contrary to his 
own; not once, without reflection, but 
in twenty places ?—The paſſage from 
Ezekiel is as follows: 
« And it ſhall come to paſs * that 
cc day, that I will give unto Gog a 
08 place there of graves in Iſrael, the 
« valley of the paſſengers on the eaſt 
ce ſide of the ſea ; and it ſhall ſtop the 
ce noſes of the paſſengers; and there 
« ſhall they bury Gog, and all his 
multitude; and they ſhall call it The 
VS. 1, C . valley 


(6489) 
ec valley of Hamon-gog. . . . And thou, 
cc ſon of man, thus ſaith the Lord God, 
ce Speak unto every feathered fowl, and 
«to every beaſt of the field, Aſſem- 
ee ble yourſelves and come; gather your- 
ve ſelyes on every ſide to my facrifice 


ce that I do ſacrifice for you, even a 
« great ſacrifice upon the mountains of 
& Iſrael, that ye may eat fleſb, and drink 
« blood, Ye ſhall eat the fleſh of the 

©: mighty, and drink the blood of the 
0 princes of the carth.” _ 

To have found in this 8 that 
Ezekiel promiſed to the Jews that they 
ſhould eat human fleſh, it was not poſſi- 
ble to have remarked, nor even to have 
read theſe lines: Speak unto every fea- 
thered fowl, and to every beuſt of the 
Field, Aſſemble yourſelves and rome ; an 
inattention which is not probable, 1s 
it more eaſy to believe, that it has been 
poſſible to perceive,, in thefe expreſſions, 
that abe promiſe was made to the Jews, 
and not to the beaſts of prey? M. 
de Voltaire, being cloſely preſſed upon 


0 9 A OS; was himſelf 
fly 3» $ Forced 
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forced do acknowledge it, and to agree, 
in à note in the Treatiſe upon Tolerance, 
that this promiſe of eating the hurſe and 
the hanſeman, was made by the prophet 
to beaſts of prey. It is with the ſame 
juſtice and truth, that M. de Voltaire 
has accuſed the Jews with having ſa- 
crificed human victims, according to 
the orders of their degiflator; whülſt, 
on the contrary, it vas one of the ꝑꝓrinci- 
pal abominations for which God had 
reſolved to deſtroy the Canaanites; and 
Moſes had forbidden nothing more 
expreſsly to his people, than to imi- 
tate that deteſtable worſhip. ln this 
Jame Traitẽ de la Tolôrance, che author 
is aſtoniſhed that che Levites were able to 
exterminate ,truty-three thauſand men, 
who had worſhipped the golden calt. 
It ſeems, according to him, that it was 
an handfyl of prieſts which extermi- 
.nated an army; and ſcripture ſays, that 
it was the entire grile of Levi, gom- 
poſed of at feaſt twelve thayſand man, 
who armed themſelves againſt that ido- 
* and chat there -were but about 
C 2 three 


1 
three thouſand men who were puniſhed 
with death for that crime. What then 
becomes of all the 'reaſonings; all the 
declamations of the critic, upon the 
impoſſibility of the Levites having 'exter- 
minated twenty-three thouſand men, when 
it is found, that it was twelve thou- 
ſand men who killed three thouſfand'? 
All the ſarcaſms of M. de Voltaire 
againſt religion have no more founda- 
tion; his criticiſms reſt upon falſehoods 
only, which he invents, or repeats, ac- 
cording to the authors whom he copies, 
and who have been refuted upon every 
point“. M. de Voltaire had neither 
read theſe refutations, nor the ſacred 
writings; and he adopted blindly the 
errors of thoſe Engliſh writers, although 
their works were univerſally deſpiſed 
by their own countrymen. There are, 
nevertheleſs, many falſehoods in the 
writings of M. de Voltaire, which are 
of his own invention : among others, 


all that he ſays upon the ſubject of 


1 2 Tindal, e &c. | 
5 he 


a SR Rn. I. 


I 


n 
the Midianites, put to death for * 


depravity and idolatry ; and this ſtrange 
imputation, that:forty-two thouſand men 
were put to the ſword, for not having 


pronounced well the word Shibboleth. 
Certainly, - M. de Voltaire was not ig- 
nofant, chat the maſſacre of the Ephraim 
ites was not becauſe of the pronun- 


cinen ag the word Shibboleth; but be- 


cauſe this pronunciation diſcovered the 
contending parties to each other t. 

One of the moſt lingular falſchoods. 
whick M. de Voltaire permitted him- 


ſelf to be the abettor of is, that of. 


having himſelf. compoſed a work. againſt. 
religion, intitled, Avis Important. ge . My 
lard Bolingbrote, in order to ſupport 


himſelf: by the authority of that cele- 
brated man. This fraud, ſo eaſy, to be 


diſcouraged; has not been denied DF even, 


| 347. oH n 
. 8 7 not grads me to 5 por the 
falſchoods of M. de Voltaire ypon this ſubject; many 
of the fame Hin, are found In his moſt Nr ene 


works. | 


may as eafily diſtinguiſh the Iriſh from the Engliſh. 
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( 22 ) 
its author; who got this little piere 
reprinted; and inſerted in an edition of 
his Works publiſhed under his on 
infpection. It is thus alſo that M. de 
Voltaire has, in order to give more weight 
to his opittions, particularly endeavoured 
to adgtent the hst of unbelievers. by 
putting upon ir many writers whe, en 
the ẽbntrary, Have ever maintained che 
ght eatſe ; anibii others; the earned 
Le Clerc. # Nothing,” ſays Chauffepied, 
& irritated him (Le Clert) ſo tuch as 
er tHe reproaches of Heiſmi, which his 
et enemies ſometimes made fim; and 
e Mich moft affuredly he did not te- 
ce it: chis thay be judged of, by the con- 
1 yerſition he had with: the celebrated 


e Collins, during 4 vifit which this Eng- 


6 liſttnan, accottipanied by ſomie free. 
«thinkers like Himſelf, made him in 
« Holland ,. . . Le Clerc held out firml 

& for Mveladps: ke prefſed eloſely els 
et Peiſts, and Male them perceive that 
ce they broke the moſt ſure bands of hu- 


er Off 


1 


« off the yoke of the laws; * they 
« took away the moſt powerful motives 
cc to virtue; and that they deprived men 


«.of all their confolations.' What will 


«you fubſtitute for them, added he? 
« Without doubt, you figure to your- 
te ſelves that you will have ſtatues erected 
t your memories, for the great ſer- 
te vices you "ſhall have rendered to 
«mankind : but I muſt tell you, that 
ec the part you act, renders: aan 
*tible and odious: to them.“ 
It is with no more reaſon that M. | 
de Voltaire places, in the liſt of unbe- 
lievers, Le Rabin Abenezra; Who has 
not ſaid a word of what | he attributes 
to him: no more than Wollaſton, an 
Engliſh author, who never vtote but in 
favour of religion; and it is probable, as 


the author of des Lettres de quelqutes | 


Fuifs remarks, that M. de 'Voltaite had 
never read the works of this learned 
writer, and that he knew the title only of 
this treatiſe; which partial Feger 
was capable of * him into error. 
cc When the rough draft of natural 1 
G4 _ ce /igion 
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ce Jigion appeared, ſays'the author of La 
Bibliotheque Angloiſe, e the libertine cabal 
te thought, at firſt, that it was in its fa- 
ec your: it triumphed, but its joy was 
ce of ſnhort duration; and the peruſal/ of 
ie the book Preſentiy! W the 
e public *. 5 en ir 0 2 1 

M. de Voltaire, and thoſe het have 
copied after him, have ſo often repeated, 


that there is no mention made in the 


Old Teſtament of the immortality: of 
the ſoul, that there is no opinion which 
is better eſtabliſhed: among the common 
people, who are, in general, in France, 
very ignqrant of the holy ſcriptures. 
Your, Highneſs, who has read them with 
a, particular attention, ande who reads 
every day faithful extracts, made gn your 
firſt, peruſal of them, will, never forget, 
that a..thouſand. paſſages; jn- the books 
of. Moſes. .eftabliſh/ the , immortality. of 


| ſouls, and, che belief er. M1 Senad life. 


29 0 It — hes: Samy obſerved, that M. de Yol- 
taire has falſely attributed to Locke, opinions upon 
univerſal tolerance, ann e to n of 


tha x philoſopher. Bl ds 


"Raney! o 


6 WW ) ; 
Among others, the apparitions of angels, 
and the forbidding to raiſe up the dead *; 


the diſcourſe of Jacob upon the loſs? 
of-Joſeph, &c. T. In all the other books 
of the Old Teſtament, the immortality 
of the ſoul is as clearly acknowledged, 
and taught to be believed. At the be- 
ginning of the captivity of the Jews, 
Daniel declares, that nany of them that. 


fitep in the Auſt of the eartb ſhall awake, 


fome 2 everlaſting lift, and d to aan 


and everlaftiug*contempt. mi :. 

Has not youf Highneſs wank: 
Proverbs, Withbold. not correction woes 
the: child: for if thou beateſt him with 
the rod be ſball not die. Thou ſhalt beat 


him <with the rod, and ſhalt ber, bis 


foul from Bell. en xxiii. BOY 
57 . * I; 3 one of He loop of Moſes which was often 
ph fringed. 

Fs The ancient Hebrews, fays hs ** des 1 


Fits de guelgues Tuifs, called the abode 'of the dead, 
Sheet; and the tomb, Keber. This one diftinction 


proves evidently that rhey believed in the ĩmmortality 
of the ſonl. See, upon this ſubject, the inſtructive and 
ſhort diſſertation i in the 2d vol. des n de er 
Tai 
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And in Eccleſiaſtes: For God foell 
bring every work into jadgnent, with 
every fecret. thing, whether it le good, 
or whether is le evil, Chap. xii. and laſt. 

In the Wiſdom ef Sotomon: Far; 
though they. be puniſbed in the fight of. 
men, yet is their hope full of. immortality : 
and having been a little cbaſtiſed, 1 
foall be greatly rewarded. Chap; iii. 

The ſame dogma is alſo formally an- 
nounced in the Pſalms of David, which 
are generally read. Job, touched by 
the hand of the Lord, eried out, For 
F know that ny Redeemer liuetb, and 
that be . ſhall ſtand at the latter day 
upon the earth. And though after my 
ſhin, worms deſtroy this body, yet in my 
Bleſh ball I fee God: Whom I ſball ſes 
for myſelf, and mine eyes ſhall behold, 
and not another. Let there be joined 
to all the examples of the infidelity of 
M. de Voltaire, the quotations I have 
already recited relative to the laws of 
the Jews, and theſe ſtrange aſſertions : 
That the ancient people never reſtrained the 
liberty * thinking ; — that the Chriſtian 

| religion 
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„ 
religion is the only one” which bas been 
the cauſe of bloodſhed, &c.—and men will 
be convinced; that there has never been 
an 4uthor who has dared to diſguiſe 


and betray truth with fo much effrontery. 


— What would it appear to be, if the 
complete refutation of his works againft 
religion were read? It would appear, 
that he has not written, upon any thing 
of this kind, a fingle half page which 
does not contain groſs falſchoods and 
abſurd calumnies. Fheſe refutations 
form a long continuation of volumes; 
a continuation ſtill infinitely more ex- 
tended, if there be comprehended the 
critiques wherein the errors, miſtakes, 
and falfchoods, purely hift6rical, of this 
celebrated welter, are animadverted 2 
on®, | 


4 Theſs critiques may be found in dev Lintrer 


dr qaelgats Jui; les Lettres Critiques de M. 1 


Abbo Gauehat j the learned works of M. l' Areher; 
thoſe of M. I' Abbe Nondtte; the work intitled, 
Erreurs de Voltaire, which lias already paſſed through 
eight editions; in the work intitled, Refurarion de 
la Bible par Voltaire; &6, 
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+I will not here mention that great 


number of little anecdotes “, invented 


by M. de Voltaire; of perverted, cur- 


tailed, and imagined facts; of thoſe falſe 
judgments, / and ill- timed pleafantries, 
which are continually found in his hiſ- 
torical works: moreover, it is unani- 
mouſly agreed, that no hiſtorian r 
wrote with ſo little exactneſos. His 
partiality 15 particularly revolting in 
every thing which concerns, in the leaſt, 
religion. With what animoſity and in- 
fincerity does he inceſſantly attack the 
miniſters of the Goſpel, without ever 
. into __ «pe gp _ the e 


- Ab 5 E dos he dy Madamoiſelle 
de Montpenſier ſay the contrary of what ſhe wrote 
herſelf in her Memoirs, which are in every body's 
hands: when he is willing to demonſtrate that the 
Teftament Politique of Cardinal Richlieu is a ſup- 
poſed thing., M. le Marechal de Richlieu has 
proved to him the authenticity of this Teſtament ; and 
M. de Voltaire has not withdrawn a falſehood, which 
he was obliged to acknowledge as ſuch. Let it be 
judged, by theſe two inſtances of hiſtorical falſehoods, 
what he has permitted himſelf, in e infinitely 

more — to W up. 9 
ful 


Fd; 
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ful and * things which oſs 15 
done 
5 1e. Religion,” ſays the char _ Los- 
tres Critiques, © is the work of God 
ec alone; if it were the work of men it 
ce would have long ago been deſtroyed. 
£ Without ſpeaking of the great ob- 
« ſtacles which it would have met with 
cc at its eſtabliſhment, each century ſeems 
to have produced new ones. If, to 
<« the unceaſing efforts of its enemies, 
ce there be added the negligence and 
cc miſery of its paſtors, the wiſdom and 
<< power of Him who has preſerved it 
«© will be better perceived. A judicious 
« Chriſtian ſees, in this preſervation, Pro- 
cc vidence alone; which, without ſtand- 
ce ing in need of human ſuccour, knows 
cc how to accompliſh its deſigns, and 
ce to conſummate its work. The more 
cc the infidelity of miniſters is quoted, 
ce the more he reſpects the miniſtry, 
<« and Him who is the author of it; in 
* ſighing for the calamities of the church, 
cc he diſcovers, even under theſe clouded 
- —— the holineſs and immov- 
cc able 
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cc able ſtability, of religion. Moreover, 
ce jt is by the moſt unjuſt prejudice 
e that men are obſtinately determined 
© not to look upon it but under 
ee an unfavourable appearance; and 
ce to hut their eyes againſt that which 
« jt preſents, both edifying and bril- 
« liant, They diſtinguiſh che ſhadows 
*« of Pagan moral virtues, ſunk in an 
ce abyſs of ſuperſtition and exceſs; and 
<« they ſtrive to find put the ſmalleſt 
ec weaknefles of Chriſtianity, although 
«© they be a thouſand times compen- 
* ſated for, and effaced by a diftin- 
ce guiſhed light and piety. Is this an 
« equitable method? If men will recall 
£ the ſchiſms, the diſorders and abuſes 
c hich are to be found in the hiftory 
< of the church; it 1s neceſſary to add 
ct thereto, great ecoleſiaſtics, their vir- 
ac tues, their: zeal, their immenſe wonks; 
ee the convenſion of the people, the in- 
cc ſtruction of the faithful, the auſterity 
« of the ſolitary and penitent, the in- 
c nocence of the virgins, the fervor 
06 of. the different religious orders; in 

« a word, 


| (a 8 
te 2 word, all the works which, even in 
e the darkeft ages, have illuftrated the 
c church. Its hiſtory, thus faithfully 
cc written, would preſent no more dif- 
cc ficulties. Under the ſhades even 
<< which ſeem to render it obſcure, 
« men would acknowledge the truth 
ce of ats dogmas, the holineſs of its 
4 Jaws, the ſtability of its worſhip; 
c finally, the wiſdom of Providence, 
« which governs and preſerves it *. 
I will finiſh this chapter, by quoring 


ſome remarkable miſtakes made by M. 


de Voltaire; and ſeveral ciroumfſtances, 
which will prove the exceſs of his inco- 
herence.— M. de Voltaire, by a miſ- 
<c take fingular enough, (days M. I 
*« Abbe Foucker) transforms inte a man 
< the title of a work (by Sadder.) 


* Zoroaſter, ſays he, in bis coritings pre- 


cc ſerued by Sudder, feigus that Gad, rc. 
The author of Sadder is known but 
< under the name of Melic Schah: more- 
< over, this wiſe man has not en 


M. Abbé Gauchat, tom. ir. 322 
ec the 
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( 132.) 
i the writings of Zoroaſter; he meatrr 
ce ro make an abridgement of them. 
«© M. de Voltaire has never read the 
e Sadder, nor the book of Mr. Hyde.“ 
Therefore, it was M. VAbbe Foucher 


who taught M. de Voltaire that the 


Sadder is a poem, and not à nan. 

In the Philoſophie de ! Hiftoire is found 
the following learned remark: * Jean 
te Caſtriot was the ſon of a deſpot, that 
ce 1s to ſay, of a vaſſal prince, for that is 
« what deſpot ſignified; and it is ſtrange 


ce that the word deſpot has been given 
.<© to great ſovereigns, who have ren- 
ce dered themſelves: abſolute. “ 


M. I' Archer, and many other authors, 
have not failed to animadvert upon this 
miſtake, which is, in fact, a very ſtrange 


one; for the word deſpot has ever ſig- 
-nified, not a vaſſal prince, but an abſo- 
lute maſter who commanded ſia ves. 


It 1s written, in /a Raiſon par Alpha- 


- bet, that the Jews took the name of Je- 
Hovab from the Syrians; and in the Dior. 


PriLos, that they borrowed the word Je- 


bovah from” the Phænicians; and in La 


PHILOSOPHIE 


0% 00 
PHiLOSOPHIE, DE, 1 HisToRE,. that they 


took this word from the Egyptians. Every 
reader will ſee, in theſe different opi- 


nions, at leaſt. two | miſtakes: but the 


learned have found three; and. they have 
proved, that this word, is Hebrew, and 
conſequently , has not been borrowed 
either from the Syrians, or the Phe- 
nicians, or the. Egyptians. The ſame 
author has written, in /a Bible enfin Ex. 
pliqute, that no prophet ever ſaid that 
the Meſſiah would be called 8 Nazarene 
becauſe, not knowing the Hebrew, he 
was ignorant that the name of Naza- 
rene (Notrzi) has the ſame root and 
ſignification as that of Notzer, which 
Ifaiah gives to the Meſſiah “. It is 
with the ſame erudition, that M. de 
Voltaire calls the city of Cariat-Sepber, 
a country; and that he ſays (Defenſe 
de Mon Oncle) « If the ſciences were at 
« that time cultivated in the little city 


i: Refrtation 4 Pa Bible vary Abe 8 
work; in one volume; wherein a number of falſehoods, 
errors, and inconceivable miſtakes, of M. de Voltaire 
are detected. This work appeared in 1781. 


Vol. II. D cc of 
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(34) 

er of Dabir, how greatly muſt they have 
ce been honoured in Sidon and in Tyre, 
« which were called che Countries of 
« Books, and of Archives?” On the 
contrary, - the cities of Tyre and Sidon 
never had this appellation ; ; it was the 
city of Dabir which was called be City 
75 Books, the City f | Archives, © 

The ſame author, by an inattention 
difficult to be conceived, places, in I 
Ph3loſopbie de PHiftoire, the book of 
Joſhua, and others, in the Pentateuch; 
forgetting even the ſignification of Pen- 
tateuch, which ſhould have recalled to 
his memory, that this collection con- 
tains but the five books of the legifla- 


tor; and that neither the Boot of Foſhua, 
nor others which M. de Voltaire men- 
tions, made any part of it“. 885 


M. de Voltaire has joked a good deal 
„ 01 n and contradic- 


1 41 S 


» Forced to FE IO myſelf to a few exam . 1 


cannot quote an infinity of vther miſtakes, full as ſin- 


gular; but the eritiques which I have indicated may 


de conſulted upon this fubject, and wherein a great 


3 2 of this kind will be found. 
5 tions 


(339) 
tions of J. J. Rouſſeau; which h& had 
not, affuredly; a tight to do: he Whe 


contradicts himſelf ſo frequently, and 


in ſo ſtriking. and roſs a manner; he 
who ſays, that, the Father Daniel. has. vat 
the reputation of un hifforian profound: and 
hardy enough, Baer Bat be Paſſes for 4 


det) faithful 0 3" that Be may len ties | 


19 0: 


err, but. that. . is, 10. permitted 40 "call 
bim a Har: and he, who gives this jud 

ment, fiys,” in” abather PRC that.” 15 
Father | Daniel is an unworthy hiftarians 
who inſults: the truths. and bis readers. 


Monſieur de Voltaire was one of P + 


greateſt panegyriſts; that is £0" Tay, "of 
the foundation . of His doctrine, "which 
tended to prove that, & 4 is, is 
ce right. Monſieur: Voltaire calls, Pope, 
4 ſublimt philofaphery pho had carried the 
Aambeau into the . depths of exiſtence * ,— 
and, in many N oO others 
bes of, 2200 

2 ®, Monfſcur 1. vat fu rts Is f e 1 
in 15 iſcours ſar Ia Nature ee 5 
ſays, that mam is eiigriteful and inconfflerate, 6 find 
the world 6 and to ee * is mite: 
; nes. l NN cn en 

8 1 "Nw 
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(536) 

Daus le Poùme ſur la Deftrufion de Liſ 
bonne, the French poet d PENS 
this ſame axiom 2 


cc Vous criez, tout ft 2300] Pune voix lamentable ! 
4 L Univers vous dẽment, & votre propre cœur 
«© Cent: fois de votre eſprit a refute l' erreur. 

te Il le faut avouer, le mal eſt ſur la terre; 


| «« Elemens, animaux, hymains, tout eſt en guerre. 
cc Quand homme ole gemir d'un flẽau ſi er 


yn n weſt 2 orgueillenx, helas! i eſt ſenſible.” 
| is yain you urge, cc whatever is 18 right Fi as , - 
In vain perſuade the wretch he feels delight : | . 


The world proclaims the mis ry of mankind; 


The heart refutes the errors of the mind 
Earth, ſea, and air, are in continual ſtrife, © 

And | war perpetual 1 is the curſe of life.— 
If man complain then, fay1 not pride has part, | 
Say rather, Nature gave a feeling heart. ; 3 


N (157 


Ls WW WW. 


M. de Voltaire Yay Mitten : ide the 
belief of the immortality of the ſoul 
is an uſeful,” ſalutary, and boly belief, ne- 
ceſſarycto men; — and he has, in many vo- 
lumes, denied that truth: among others, 
in his Tettres de Memmius, . and in his 


A. K. . wherein is found this form al 
concluſion : Let us. ſpeak more frankly— 


T vere is no ful: 9 ſyſtem, the moſt 
hardy, 


2 
2 — 
by ; 


OF 


* 


. 
* the moſt aſtoniſbing of all, an at 
the Bottom, the. moſt ſimple. * 31 
There are, in ſeveral works of M. * 


Voltaire, the moſt pompous eulogiums 


of. - Zoroaſter, whom he calls 4 great 
man, a wiſe legiſlator, He aſſures us, 
that his writings are admirable, and very 


ſuperior to all the | books of the. Jews; 


Land in other works, he ſays, that Zo- 
roaſter is but a: dangerous fool; and that 
Noſtradamus, and the Urine Doctor, are 
ſenſible. people, compared with that man, 
poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of a devil. He 
adds, that his writings are only abomi- 
nable traſh; of which one cannot read two 
pages, without pitying human nature. 
n his Letters to the King of Pruſ- 
ſia, the author refutes forcibly, and even 


in an affecting manner, the ſyſtem of 


fatality ;—and in the articles Chaine des 
evenemens, Deſtinee, Liberte, Sc. bu Dior. 
PrriLoSoPHIQUE, the author maintains 
abſolute fatality, He pretends, that every 
thing is neceſſary, as well morally as 
phyſically; and that man has no more 
liberty than his dog: that we deſire 

D 3 neceſſarily, 
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danger, but with advantage, the beſt works 


0 2 9 
neceſſarily, in conſequence of ideas which. 


preſent themſelves neceſſarily to us, &c. 
He adds, * I have necefarily the paſ- 
« ſion of writing this; and thou, thou 
er haſt equally the paſſion of condemn- 
te ing me: we are both equally fools, 
& equally the toys of deſtiny ; thy na- 
e ture is to do evil, mine to love truth, 
« and to publiſh it in ſpite of thee.” —- 

It is the ſame author who has for 
ſo long a time outraged and denied 
the Divinity, who gk e _ 
fine verſe; 


10 Dies pa fait pour eimer et non Pour le com- 
*« prendre.“ 


God bas made thee to love him, and not to a compre: 
bend him. 


Theſe examples will be follicient to 
give your Highneſs a juſt idea of the par- 
tiality, ignorance, inſincerity, and incohe- 
rence, with which M. de Voltaire has al- 


ways attacked religion. I flatter myſelf 


that you will one day be well enough in- 
formed, tobe able not only to read without 


of 


„„ 

of this celebrated author; you will not 
adopt his errors, and you will admire, 
without prejudice, his ſuperior talents; 


and eſpecially his beſt dramatical works, 


which will for ever be the delight of 
the nation. 

All- the other Jennie of Wige 
have written with as much inſincerity, 
and as little knowledge of antiquity : 
almoſt all of them have only copied 
M. de Voltaire; who, in this reſpect, 
was only himſelf a copier of the Engliſh 
Deiſts, Tindal, Collins, Bolingbroke, and 
Shafteſbury. Theſe audacious and ſu- 
perficial writers had no influence upon 
the morals of an enlightened and con- 
fiderate nation; their calumnies, their 
contradictions, and falſehoods, appeared 
generally abſurd: and although one of 


them, Shafteſbury, had the talent of 


railing and joking, with as much fineſſe 
and wit as agreeableneſs, he formed no 
fect; and he had only the frivolous ad- 
vantage of being at the head of a lit- 
tle cabal, univerſally diſcredited and 
deſpiſed. In England the ſtudy. of 
| D4 Holy 
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( 40 ) 
Holy Writ makes a part of education. 
Authors who permitted themſelves to 
make falſe quotations, or frequent al- 
terations from the text, could not ne- 
ceſſarily flatter themſelves with the idea 
of obtaining the confidence of the pub- 
lic; refutations were read and admitted, 
becauſe they were impatiently deſired 


and expected: and M. de Voltaire, 


copyiſt of theſe ſame authors, but much 
more audacious, and a thouſand times 
more incoherent and unfaithful than 
they were, perſuaded, gained over the 
multitude, and produced the moſt dread- 


ful revolution of morals. The Engliſh 


pretend, that he could not have had 
ſuch an influence, except upon a na- 
tion as light and frivolous as it is in- 
genious. It is true, that M. de Vol- 
taire is as little eſteemed in England 
as a philoſopher, and an hiſtorian, as he 


is juſtly admired there as a poet. How 


comes it that this extraordinary. man 
has never had an idea of true glory? 
Let us ſuppoſe that, with his delight- 
ful wit and rare talents, he had always 
reſpected 


6419 
reſpected religion, morals, and truth 
He vould never have been the chief 
of a party; he would have made leſs 
noiſe, and would perhaps have later 
obtained a brilliant reputation, but one 


a thouſand times greater and more hap- 


py. He would alſo have been able to 
| ſay, $22 ; 


Je ne dois qu'a moi ſeul toute ma renommee *.?” 


And what a fame! He would have 
been the firſt poet of the age in which 
he lived; and with impartiality, wiſ- 
dom, and virtuous principles, he might 
have been the beſt hiſtorian of his coun- 
try. We ſhould have neither his Zapata, 
his A, B, C, nor his Dictionnaire Philo- 
ſophique; no more than his great num- 
ber of libels, and works equally bad 
and licentious, which form the greateſt 
part of his writings: but we ſhould have 
more tragedies; and if we had but one 
as fine as that of ALz IRE, or Mano- 


* Pierre Corneille,—* Tis to myſelf alone that 
1 oye all my fame.” 


MET, 
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f 42 ) 
urr, who would not prefer ſuch a pro- 
duction $0 all the traſh, impieties, and 
injuries, equally faſtidious and ſhock- 
ing? Inſtead of inſipid notes, little in- 
ſtructive, and in which is found à tri- 
fling, and frequently an unjuſt, critique, 
we ſhould have an admirable com- 


mentary upon the pieces of the great 


Corneille. With what a nobleneſs and 
energy would ſueh a man as M. de 
Voltaire have written his remarks, if 
he had given way, without conſtraint, 
to the impreſſions which he received ! 
Finally, if he had appreciated, equitably, 
the talents and merit of celebrated au- 
thors, he would have left us des mé- 
langes de litierature, which would un- 
doubtedly have formed the moſt per- 
fect courſe of inſtruction of the kind. 
Such is the brilliant, ſolid, and pure 
renown, which he might have enjoyed! 
Peace, happineſs, and univerſal admi- 
miration, would have been the fruits 
of it.—Let theſe reflections teach your 
Highneſs to perceive the uſefulneſs of 
reaſon, decency, and virtue; and never 

5 forget 


( 43 ) 

forget theſe juſt remarks of a Chriſtian 

philoſopher: 

< Reflect. upon all the great talents 
ce which render men illuſtrious ; if they 
«De given to the 1mpious, it is al- 
te ways a misfortune to their country, 
and to the age in which they live 
« Theſe great wits, fo celebrated, have, 
e from the moment their hearts be- 
« came corrupted, left nothing but laſ- 
ce civious and pernicious writings, where- 
es in the poiſon, prepared by able hands, 
ce jnfects every day public morals; and 
ec in which ſucceeding ages will come 
& to ſeek the licentiouſneſs and cor- 
cc ruption of our o-wn “.“ 


„ Mafillos. Dimanche de la Pain, rl ghin 


humaine, 


5 CHAP. 


( 44 ) 


„  ' "RR 
or PHILOSOPHICAL PRIDE. 
TEN of the world are commonly 
frivolous, inconſtant, and ſuper- 
ficial ; but they have, in general, a ſort. 
of good taſte, and a delicacy which in- 
ſpires them with an invincible aver- 
ſion to pedantry, to a dogmatical and 
ſharp manner, and to all the irregu- 
larities produced by an exceſſive and 
ill governed pride. The habitude of 
living in an extenſive circle, teaches 
men neceſſarily to diſguiſe their pre- 
tenſions, to manage ſkilfully the ſelf- 
love of others, and to expreſs them- 
ſelves in a manner which may indicate 
moderation and modeſty : therefore, one 
of the things which has the moſt con- 
tributed to diminiſh the enthuſiaſm of 
men of the world for modern philo- 
ſophers, is the imperious and prophe- 
| | tic 


1 (2 
tic tone of the latter. Philoſophical prin- 
ciples have been preſerved, becauſe they 
are convenient; but philoſophers have 
at length been laughed at, becauſe they 
were become ridiculous, in ſhewing, 
without diſguiſe, the moſt nenn 
any extravagant pride. 

In fact, their works have aifruſted: in 
this point of view, their moſt zealous 
partiſans. Never has pride dared to 
diſcover itſelf with ſo little art and 
management; and to expreſs itſelf with 
fo much arrogance. Men who have 
never poſſeſſed any place, who have 
never ſtudied the laws, who have ne- 
ver been employed in negociations, nor 
in the adminiſtration of affairs, have 
they a right to criticiſe all the ope- 
rations of government, to draw up plans 
of legiſſation, and to ſet themſelves up 
for reformers” of the ſtate? This Ti> 


diculous folly has been renewed in the _ 


Prefer: yer (1786) 
An anonymous writer bas Pretended 
to give us, in a pamphlet, à com- 


ng plan of legiſlation; aſſuring. us, 
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(46 ) 
very gravely, that this new, wiſe, and 
admirable plan has but one inconve- 
nience; that of n too ſublime for 
the preſent | age *. | The author ſays; 
that his hero (whoſe name: ſignifies the 
god Thor) was one | of the "moſt. extra- 
ordinary men which nature ever: produced, 
and one who has perhaps approathtd the 
neareſt 0 perfection, of which buman ide 
jure is capable of being elevated ; that 
#0: man, perhaps, ever eſſered to our ad- 
miratiun à more perfed manner ef com- 
manding reſpett ; that there exiſted in Eu- 
rape but a very ſmall number of men ca- 


| pable of tomprebending him altogether, and 
of judging: of bis opinions ; that. all theſe 


gualities formed. a character unparalleled, 
perhaps, in the biſtory of: mankind ; that 
nature bad given him principles and vir - 
tues which were partitular to him; that 
bis hiſtory is capable of intereſtiug every 
age and every: nation; aud that his ge- 
nius has preceded tb ag in which. be 
_ ſo. 4 10 make him ee, to * — 


OB 


ral & Vie de 1. Turgot. | x 
"We 


Ca» 
We know that M. Turgot was a man of 
abilities, and, what is much better, a 
virtuous man; but without the' author 
of this life, we ſhould never have ſup-" 
poſed” that he was the moſt extraordi- 
nary man naturt ever Produced. What! 
more extraordinary than all the great 
kings, the great miniſters, all the le- 
giftators, the politicians, the” learned, 
the ſuperior geniuſes who have appeared 
upon the earth, from the creation of 
the world to the year 17586? Yes, bis 
qualities formed a charactur unparalleled 
in the biſtory of meu. He was maſter 
of all the ſciences, of chymiſtry; phyſie, 
&. He alone had ſound ideas on com- 
merce, agriculture, and legiflation: : he 
knew equally well hiſtory, geography, 
and every language: he Was, moreover, 
a profound netaphyſcian, a fublime mo- 
raft, and an excellent poet; ; for he 
wrvte verſes whith every body attributed 
to M. de Veltaire: and but for the 
pout, with which he was affficted, he 
would have written ie pots, trage. 
dies, and other works, in'which he would 
el have 


C48) 


have diſplayed all his knowledge. —It 
is very fortunate that, in the ſmall num 
zer of men in Europe, | who have. had 
genius enough to appreciate M. T ur- 
got, one ſhould have been found to 
tranſmit to us his opinions, and to 
have had ſufficient memory to retain 
exactly every thing he had heard him 
ſay; and that, finally, theſe bearſays 
ſhould have furniſhed the ſubject of 
an Biſtory, of ſuch a nature as to in- 


— all nations and ages. 


Me read in ancient. hiſtory, that Cleon, 
a bad writer, in preſence of the wiſe 
Caliſthenes; delivered the moſt ridicu- 
louſly exaggerated eulogium of Alex- 
ander the Great. Were the king pre- 
« ſent,” ſaid Caliſthenes to him, if he 
« heard thy fooliſh diſcourſe, he would 
cc oblige thee to be ſilent,” 

The real friends of M. und might 
ſay as much of the author of an eu- 
logium not leſs extraordinary. This 


author, as Ihave already obſerved, ſhews 


no more moderation in his ſatires; he at- 
tacks indiſcriminately every thing which 
; | 1s 


* 


8929 
13: the: moſt ſacred and reſpectable. 
Humour, ſome ſecret malice, and a 


Particular hatred, ſeem. to” have dic- 
tated this work; which is full: of re- 


markable capricès and contraſts, which, 


i not poignant, are at leaſt ſingular. 


Wo find thefein the moſt huughty and 
extravagant opinions; and at the ſame 
time the coldo tyler of 4 writer di- 
veſted of energy and imagination, and 
which is always incorrect, negligent, and 
unnatüral. The cold, ſerious, and preciſe 
author, calmly propoſes the total over- 
throw of laws, and religious, politi- 
cal, and civil cuſtoms; he is never ani- 
mated, and lays down the moſt whim- 
ſical maxims with that dulneſs which 
is attributed but to reaſon: his folly 
has no reſemblance to delirium; it is 
not by fits, but continued, equal, and 


phlegmatic; and although exceſſive, it 


does not amuſe; it is ſo monotonous, 
and announced in ſo inſipid a man- 
mer, as to infpire: neither curioſity nor 
W d i he fate of the 'Book: has 

Vol. n 3 been 
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( 52) 
been as extraordinary as itſelf ; it at- 
tacked religion, laws, and government, 
and has made no noiſe in the world. 
Dryneſs and. infipidity may. be excuſed, 
in favour of wiſdom; but extravagance 


and audacity have ſo many means of 


amuſing, aſtoniſhing, and pleaſing, as 
to be unpardonable when they fatigue. 


Some people have thought that this 


work, which appeared to be produced 
as an eulogium of M. Turgot, might 
perhaps be a ſatire in diſguiſe. In fact, 


all the encomiums are ftrikingly ridi- 


culous in the idea of every body; and 
theſe ſtrange exaggerations are aecom- 


panied by imputations very injurious to 


the memory of that reſpectable man. 


The author plainly declares, that M. 
Turgot had no religion, nor believed 


the ſoul to be immortal. Does the ſoul 
periſh with the body? He did not believe 


it. But what becomes of it? He knew 


nothing of the matter: he only hoped for 


rewards; be Was convinced W were 
uo puniſhments. 


He annulled every Te hament's * alſo 
wiſhed 


1 
withed to ſuppreſs every charitable 
foundation, which he looked upon as 
dangerous. It will not eaſily. be made - 
appear, that there is danger in admit- 
ting into. hoſpitals miſerable. and aban- 
doned children, and that multitude of 
ſick and poor which would periſh with- 
out theſe ſuecours. Certain it is, that 
the preſent age is not far enough ad- 
yanced to comprehend, that the faun- 
dations of the Invalids, of Saint Cyr, 
the Military School, and all others of 
the ſame kind, inſtead of being uſe- 
ful and reſpectable. eſtabliſhments, are 
dangerous ones; which prove only the 
weak mind of their founders *. M. 
| Tuczot, 


; * Beſides, this ſtrange "TY 23 wM. Tur- 
got, is taken fram I Eſprit des Loix. M. de Monteſ- 
quieu wiſhed that 4o/pita/s might be ſuppreſſed in poor 
ſtates: he adds, that hoſpitals, by the ſpirit of idlene/s 
they inſpire, augment general, aud canſequently parti- 
cular poverty, But were it true that idleneſs ſent 
ſome wretches to hoſpitals, would it, on that account, 
be . negeflary to ſuppreſs theſe reſpectable aſylums, 
where lame indigence, the abandoned orphan, and 
age 2 — with infirmities, are humanely re- 

E 2 ceived ? 


GD) 
Turget, adds the author, did not Wilfr 
that meals and marks of diſtinction 
ſhould be the reward of talents and 
learning in theſe caſes, he wiſhed ra- 
ther that gratißcations and penſions ſhould 
be _ theſe are, in fact, more ſo- 
lid. Ne "medals, uo. ſetoridary honours, 
with which quactery gratiſes vanity : ? 
be wiſhed to encourage, not to corrupt; 
It appeats to me that money will 
always 1 more than marks of diſ- 
tinction. N 'medals! and why nat fay 
alſo, n6i2drofies) of &. Louis, no blue 
ribbohs;-&c? Theſe kinds of quackery 
. pet as „ as che 2 


11 


ly ves out ee ſo contrary to 1 ! 
What can be more revolting, than a man who, in the 
enjoyment of perfect health, and all the ſuperfluities 
of life, ſhuts himſelf * up in his cloſet to ſuppreſs, with 
a ſingle daſh of his pen, hoſpitals in general; and who 
wiſhes to prove that the unfortunate, who would pe- 
riſt- without theſe eſtabliſhments, ought to be de- 
pri ved of chis laſt reſource ! There is, perhaps, but 
one thing which could be more ridiculous: this would 
be a deſire to have ſuch opinions attributed to one's 
ſelf; to take them from the moſt known work, and 
to _ them to the world as new and luminous. 
8 Broufſard, 


153 

Brouſſard, the bold Lucot, and that 
[heroic young man, Chretien Joſeph, 
1 on receiving their medalss. 

M. Turgot thought (fays the anonymous. 
imihory: beneficence was but à weakne 5 
unleſs it ſerved public utility. This is 
calumniating an honeſt man, by im- 
puting to him a maxim ſo contrary 
to humanity. What! ſeparate acts of 
charity, which have no general influ- 
ence! As, for inſtance, to ſecretly com- 
fort uſeleſs and ſuffering individuals, 
and many other actions of the ſame 
kind, are not virtuous, and prove no- 
thing more than a weakneſs. * This is 
a new idea; it will never ſeduce a 
good heart. What kind of man muſt 
he be, who, when there was a queſtion 
of giving, of aſſiſting, ſhould calcu- 
late coldly, if that which was aſked 
of Him might ſerve public utility The 


following paſſage 1s not ery Hurprifing 


in a panegyric, 
M. Turgot: thought ca ſatire, if 
it were real, was but an aft of Juſtice : 
nk wrote ſatirical verſes,'..,.. . He 
"BY thought 


989 
thought. an author, who wrote ſatires, might 
conceal his Name, in 1 1 88 % avoid: * 
oppreſton. 

We Saks perceive he * why 
the anonymous writer attributes ſuch 
a principle to his hero: but this lit- 
tle artifice had not the ſucceſs he pro- 
miſed himſelf, Men will always think, 
as J. J. Rouſſeau has ſo well expreſſed 
it, that an author ought to anſwer for 
bis book; and that honour preſcribes 
to every citizen to declare himſelf, eſpe- 
cially when he acts on the offenſive. 
A writing, whatever it may be, if ſign- 
ed, is not the work of a coward: he 
may be found reprehenſible, but the 
author cannot, on account of it, be 
zuſtly deſpiſed; whilſt, on the contrary, 
every anonymous, ſatirical publication, 
will never be otherwiſe than a libel. 
Although. the work, from which T have 
juſt quoted ſame paſſages, has produced 
no ſenſation, I thought it my duty to 
ſpeak of it to your Highneſs ; becauſe 
J know of none which better demon- 
ſtrates the extent al the pretenſions, 

and 


Ta) 
and the exceſs of the nne of 
. . her : 


"CHAP. xvi. 


ANSWERS ro SOME 08JEcTIONS MADE BY 
. PHILOSOPHERS AGAINST RELIGION. 


HE kExtfsTENCE of God, the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, revelation, 

the myſteries, the eternity of puniſh- 
ments, original fin, the dogma of grace 
theſe, Monszrcnevs, are the moſt im- 
portant truths with which we can be 
acquainted : truths which have been at- 
tacked, within our own remembrance, 
with ſo much animoſity and want of 
faith, and of which I have preſented- 
to your Highneſs the principal proofs ; 
for the confined plan of this work did 
not permit me to give you a detail 
of them all. I have ſaid enough upon 
theſe ſubjects, to convince an upright 
mind and a pure heart: to theſe I ought 
E 4 to 


to confine myſelf. My ambition does 
not lead me to recall. thoſe who wil- 
fully deviate from the right path: I 

have neither ſufficient talents or know- 
ledge to juſtify ſuch a hope. I have 
related, in, the courſe. of this work, the 
principal ſophiſms with which incre- 
dulity combats faith; the plan I. have 
followed, has forced me to omit ſome 
ec reſt, 

in order that your Highneſs may be 
fully acquainted with every thing whigh | 
impiety can oppoſe to religion. 

One of the moſt ſpecious arguments 
which Philoſophers uſe againſt religion, 
is this: The Chriſtian religion is widely 
propagated ; ; yet there are multitudes of 
men who are deprived of its lights : Can 
it be conceived, that a Being ſupremely 
juſt will eternally puniſh his creatures, for 
having been e 25 what 8 0 ele 
not Know + # 

Nothing but jgnarznce, or want of 
faith, could have propoſed this pretended 
difficulty, So far are we from being 
told Py religion, that God will puniſh 


men 


K 
en for having been ignorant of bis laws, 
whey" they have not had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with them, that, on 
the contrary, we are inſtructed by it, that 
God will not puniſh men for not hav- 
« ing diſcovered that which was marked 
«out for them by lights placed beyond 
ct the reach of their comprehenſion : 
& this is not ſhutting our eyes, but 
er opening them and ſeeing nothing. 
ee Ignorance of poſitive Jaws, if it be 
ce really inſurmountable, is not a crime. 
& God certainly wiſhes to fave us all, 
«and religion calls out to thoſe who 
ce are willing to hear it; but God wiſhes 
«to ſave us by the means which his 
ce holineſs' and wiſdom neceffarily pre- 
«ſcribe *. If we  obſtinately refuſe them, 
ec we ſhall be loſt, becauſe we will abſo- 
« jutely be ſo; and, by the decrees of 
ce God, he will not fave. us without we 
2 n it ourſelves f. A ſavage is not 


WES. 4 


We can neither Judge or nor comprehend theſe 
Means. 


-& Gauchat, tom. iii. * K 
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6 
« held by poſitive laws and truths; but 
« he has the eternal law, and the means. 
ce of fulfilling it. It is in the order of the 
cc immutable equity of God, to com- 
« municate to men the duties he pre- 
cc ſcribes, and to render them ſuſcep- 
« tible of execution. From this point, 
« metaphyſically certain, it follows, that 
ce each individual will not be judged 
« but according to the meaſure of his 
ec lights, of his ſtrength, and to the 
t nature of his works. According to 
ce this truth, if the ſavage be faithful to 
< every law, what will be his fate? How 
« could he obtain a knowledge of Je- 
_« ſus Chriſt? We will anſwer, that God 
« has infinitely more means of acting, 
« than we either are or can be acquainted 
ce with. We will neither examine or 
ce criticiſe his decrees, nor preſcribe his 
« ways: it is ſufficient for us to know, 
ce that he is ſupremely equitable; and 
te that he will never puniſh mere ig- 
te norance, when it is forced and invin- 
ce cible, We pretend not to clear the 
te whole of religion from every obſcu- 
9 rity 3 


6590 
ce rity ; and to expoſe the decrees of 
« God as clearly to view as a geome- 
tc trical axiom. Reaſon... demonſtrates, 
& that redemption is revealed, and that 
ce God is: juſt; if, therefore, ſavages, 
C faithful to the law by grace, have no 
cc exterior knowledge of the Goſpel, rea- 
« ſon tells us, that the ways of the Lord 
* are wife, profound, and infinitely va- 


«ried ; that he knows how to govern ' 


es the heart, and. enlighten the mind, by 
* means unknown to human prudence ; 
ce that one day he will make manifeſt 


*© to. man the whole of his ways, and 


their equity, In every ſect, even in 
4 a Chriſtian one, God will never re- 
« quire more than a faithful uſe of his 
ce gifts. If he draws an impenetrable 
te veil between the human heart and a po- 
ce ſitive truth, men are not culpable be- 
* cauſe they are ignorant of it: if a man 
re has any means of knowing it, and neg- 
ce lects to make uſe of them, his blind- 
cc neſs being voluntary, the error is im- 
te puted to him. J. J. Rouſſeau makes 
* a pompous diſplay of his ſincerity: 


we 
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* If I deceive myſelf,” fays he, ce t 7s 


$ contrary to my wiſbes: He who reads 
cc in the bottom of my heart, well knows 
TOE I "am not attached: to my blind- 

rings. Incapable as: I am i extritate 
« myſelf therefrom by *the ob ght of my 
ce own knowledge, the only means I have 
F* of doing it, is a good life. Every nan 
cc bas à rigbi to bope to be enlightened, 
ce 2oben be renders bimfelf'worthy of it. 

c He who reads in the bottom of the 
ce. een knows how to diſcern, under 
t an appearance of candour, a falſe and 
6 illuſory avowal. There are involun- 
ce tary and innocent errors. There are 
cc alſo errors whoſe ſource is ſecret 
ce pride, the love of Fa ſyſtems, and an 
gc attachment to our own ideas. When 
e do not love our blindneſs, we 
« uſe the means God has given us to 
e become enlightened. A good life 
« is one of the ways of truth; but it 
<« 1s not the only one. Did it remain 
eto be explained what philoſophers 


mean by 4 good life, it would r 
LL haps, be only a life of pride and oſ- 


cc tentation. 


61) 

cc tentation. The inſufficiency of our 
© knowledge leads to ſubmiſſion. Too 
e weak of | ourſelves to find the way 
of ſalvation, reaſon tells us to ſeek 
* our ſurety, our ſupport, in the breaſt 
« of that viſible authority which points 
£.1t) out. The more philoſophers are 
cc, -willing: to difcuſs the bounds of our 
ot underſtanding,” and the magnitude of 
<< the objects of religion, the more they 
ce will prove againſt themſelves, and 
for the method of Chxiftianity. It is 
£4 ſo. analogous to the wants-of mankind, b 
e and the deſigns, of God, that its wiſ- 13 
« dom, uſefulneſs; and neeeſſity, cannot 1% 
<</be unobſerved. Every man ought 1 
ce to bope o become enlightened, when he 13% 
< uſes proper means. But ds long as 9 
ec he remains obſtinate, and blind to 
cc his errors, and he will not diſcover 
cc and meer W how ſhould he be 
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(62) 
« truth as a thing dus to him, & is mere 
cc jilluſion“ .“! 

Another esch which. Fieber 
1 made to religion, and have re- 
peated i in all or AP . . 
quieu, is Adil | 
“ The peindiples- of clan? ” Clays 
the author of 1'Eſprit des Loix) * have 
re had an extreme influence upon the 
«© propagation of the human ſpecies: 
<« ſometimes they have encouraged it, 
e as among the Jews and Mahometans; 


ce and at others they were repugnant 


< thereto, as among the nodes, Weh | 
« they became Chriſtians.“ | | 
e This,” ſays Gauchat, * is a erejodice 
« of our caleulating philoſophers: they 
« would be aſtoniſned, if it were proved 
ce to them, that, conſidering the propa- 
« gation alone of the human ſpecies, 


* Gauchat, tom. xix.—Let us add, that when men 
acknowledge, with fo much humility, their in/ufficiency, 
they ought not, while waiting for the truth (which 
they ſo earneſtly ſeek after), to publiſh opinions 


contrary to a religion which they pretend to reſpect. 


8 « religion, 


„ 

ee religion, far from being oppoſite, is 
« very favourable to it. It is true, it 
„ impoſes celibacy in a certain profeſ- 
c ſion; but, on the other hand, it fo 
ce. ſtrictly. forbids the commiſſion of 
« crimes, ſo exactly preſcribes the holi- 
cc neſs of matrimony, has ſuch equitable 
«rules for its unity and indiſſolubi- 
« lity, that we may venture to aſſert, 
e that of all the means proper to peo - 
< ple the univerſe, there is none ſo ef- 
ee ficacious and permanent as fidelity to 
er the ſpirit of religion. The more 
vt Crimes are forbidden, the more is mar- 
oy «rage encouraged. As 'Heentiouſneſs 

« of morals decreaſes, the number of 
ce marriages increaſes : the more theſe 
te are faithful, the more they are fruit- 
c ful; therefore, religion is favourable 


<0" the propagation | of the human 
e ſpecies. It is not the piety of a fer 


« recluſes ; it is the celibacy of the impi- 


cc the univerſe “. ” 


2 | Gauchat, tom. v. : 


Finally, 
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Finally, it has been ſaid, that che mov 
ley of the Chriſtian religion is ſo ſex 
vere as to be impractieable; becauſe 
it is impoſſible to wrench from the heart 
wll buman Henin, ME: Fo hate one's 
ſelf, 1791516 28K 01 2 

Theſe 3 cannot appear anal 
. but to thoſe ho have no know- 
ledge of religious. principles. — So far 

from God's commanding us to root 
from our hearts all, human Affection, he 


expreſsly preſcribes us tenderneſs for 


our parents, and fidelity to our friends. — 
Religion pretends not to deſtroy. legiti- 
mate ſentiments z. it only wiſhes to regu- 


ire them. It is true it beaches us 


N it forbids us e + 
for jmperfect and periſhable beings, it is 
not more ſevere in this point, than ancient 
philoſophy: Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, and almoſt all the Greek 
and Roman phileſophers, looked upon 
the moderation of the paſſions as the 


true ſource of wiſdom and happineſs, 


By, what odd incoherence do men con- 
So demn 


i 
| 


? 2 

” 

I 
o 


CS I) 
demn in the Goſpel the principles of 
morality which are ane in Pagan 
8 


The light o. of Feaſor only de che 


philofophierk of antiquity comprehend, 
that a man of ſtrong paſſions could not 
be happy; and they ſtrove not to mode- 
rate ſenſibility, but to deſtroy it entirely, 
ſubſtituting in its place this egotiſm, with 
which they have been ſo much reproached; 
It is better (ſays Epictetus) to ſuffer your 
on to become wicked, than to make you 
unhappy. Such is the weakneſs of hu- 
 man_ underſtanding. Truth is no more 
for it than a light and fugitive ſhade ; 
reaſon may eaſily: perceive, but can ne- 
ver overtake and ſeize it. To ſacri- 
fice every thing, even the moſt ſacred 
duties, to the fear of diſturbing our 
repoſe, is a monſtrous folly. Will re- 
poſe be found in a neglect of duty? 


Therefore egotiſm will never procure 


happineſs ! Yet violent paſſions torment 
the mind. To vegetate or ſuffer ! Is man 
reduced to this ſad choice? No; let 
him hearken to religion, this only can 
. * fix 
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fix his inichrtiniaiews] in making him 
acquaintec/ with his true deſtination; 
it offers to his extreme ſenſibility the 
only object worthy to excite, and capable 
of ſatisfying it; it fulfils all the deſires 
of his unbounded ambition, and mode- 
rates his earthly attachments; it only 
takes from them that exceſſive violence; 
the ſource of errors and remorſe, but 
it leaves to natural inclinations, every 
thing agreeable and conſolatory, every 
thing they can produce of generous 
or heroic; it renders. friendſhip more 
ſolid, pure, and, above all; more diſin- 
tereſted “; it elevates above misfottune, 
by giving reſignation; it extends and 
a tee the duties of nn 7 


® Thoſe wha pnetendbatecligion forbids friendſhip, 
have a very falſe idea of it. Did not Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf ſhew the moſt tender preference to one of his 
_ diſciples ? © Almoſt all the ſaints were ſuſceptible 
to the charms of friendſhip. | Saint Auguſtin loved 
ſaint Alpyus with the fondeſt tenderneſs ; St. Simon 
Stylite, . his diſciple, Anthony ; ; St. Aphræate, An- 
themius ; St. Fulgence, Felix, Who expoſed his life 
to ſave that of St. . e St. Bernard, pay 

de _—— K | q 
it 


66% 
it ereates compaſſion, the moſt tender 
and active ſentiment; and by it the 
foul is equally purified, fortified, and 


aggrandized: it is religion only which 


can elevate man, and render him ſub- 
lime, without ſwelling him with pride. 

ce We may not only love God, fays 
the author des Maæurs, without hating 
ce ourſelves, but it is not true that we 
e love him when we do not love our- 
cc ſelves, Ought we to have ſentiments 
« contrary to his? He loves us, let 
« us not hope to pleaſe Run by ſelf- 
cc hatred.” 

All theſe TIO are ſo many 
ſophiſms.—< To love God, we are not 
obliged to hate ourſelves; man cannot 
ce hate his being and happineſs, he can- 
« not confound evangelical hatred with 
ce real hatred, as contrary to the will of 
« God as to the eſſential conſtitution ' of 
* our ſoul. God loves us, we ought 
cc therefore to love ourſelves ; the con- 
ee ſequence is juſt; but to love our- 
ce felves with ſentiments conformable 
to his. As he has deſtined for us 
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te an happineſs of order and wiſdom only, 
« we ought to ſeek for no other. Becauſe 
ec he loves us, he forbids us from follow- 
te ing our inordinate deſires, and from 
cc placing our affections and felicity on 
te created objects. Becauſe he. loves 
cc us, he commands us to obſerve: his 
« laws, to ſubmit to his providence, 
« even the moſt ſevere; therefore we 
ce ought to love ourſelves; religion re- 
« quires nothing beyond this. The 
ce author des Mæurs, after having con- 
ce demned poverty, continence, and ſelf- 
ce denial, exclaims, What could you do 
« worſe, wretched frantics, if you bad 
ce choſen for à God that miſchievous ſpirit 
« which you call the devil? God ordains 
« not expreſsly, to all, certain painful 
« and holy duties: and for this does 
c he condemn them? Alms do not 
ce oblige- us to refuſe ourſelves neceſſa- 
ce ries ; Charity does not oblige a pious 
cc woman to conſecrate all her leiſure 
« hours to works of active benevolence. 
tc But if the rich man give great alms, 
« if this | pious woman devote herſelf 

$ 3 ce without 
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te without reſerve to alleviate the mi- 


te ſeries of her fellow creature, are ſuch 


« actions condemnable? We may there- 
ce fore love God, and perform works of 
50 Jupererogation . Tocondemn the du- 
« ties of civil life, marriage, and the 
50 legal poſſeſſion of property, would be 
* a crime, and not a perfection ; to 
« blame thoſe who, from a chriſtian 
cc motive, renounce theſe advantages, 
« is a criticiſm of which reaſon alone 
ce ſhews the injuſtice. . . . To do 
cc more than is expreſsly commanded, is 
ce it to violate the law of the Lord? 
« He did not command theſe actions, 
ce but he practiſed them; to follow this 
« road to perfection, is to approach 


* By this paſſage, the Proteſtant reader will un- 
doubtedly perceive the preſent work to be the compo- 


ſition of a member of the Romiſh church, which admits 
of works of ſupererogation, and maintains the obſer- 


yanceof evangelical councils to be ſuch. By this means 
a ſtock of merit is laid up, of which the Romiſh 


church has the diſpoſal. TRANSLATOR, 
+ It would even be an hereſy ; ; ſuch was that of 
"ol Montaniſts, | 
F'y ce nearer 
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tc nearer to him, to have a more marked 
c« feature of reſemblance to this ade 
te model of all virtue.“ 
Your Highneſs is at preſent acquainted 


with all the objections which impiety 


has been able to bring againſt reli- 
gion. It remains for me to preſent 
you with ſome reflections, which ap- 
pear ſtriking, and will make you per- 


ceive the exceſſive injuſtice and inco- 


herence of the detracters of religion.— 
They deſpiſe virtues produced by Chriſ- 
tianity, and admire them when founded 
upon human motives :—they look upon 
him as a madman whom piety deter- 
mines to renounce the world; and they 


vaunt the Philoſopher whom idleneſs and 


miſanthropy leads into ſolitude : — they 


emphatically. praiſe the philoſophy which 


inſpires a contempt for honours and 
riches; and find nothing but extrava- 
gance in him who voluntarily embraces 
evangelical poverty. The philoſopher 
who ſuffers with firmneſs, and ſubmits 


without murmuring to his deſtiny, is 


in their eyes a hero, a wiſe man; and 


0 22 9 
the reſigned Chriſtian appears to them 


an inſenſible being. They ſpeak with 
enthuſiaſm of the beneficence of the 


incredulous, and are untouched by ſu- 


pernatural actions, if produced by 
Chriſtian charity Suppoſing theſe ſen- 
timents and virtues to have as much 
ſalidity, force, and purity in the heart 
of an impious man as in that of a 
true Chriſtian, would not it be unjuſt 
to- admire them only when they are 
found united to irreligion ? 
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SCOOT ATP” HEX: 
or CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 
N FEELING heart, a happy diſpo- 
fition, give that precious qua- 
lity called goodneſs ; but reaſon and re- 
flection only can produce virtue. To 
be good, requires neither pains, diſ- 
cernment, or knowledge; a child of ten 
years old may have as much goodneſs 
as a man of forty : whilſt, on the con- 
trary, we cannot become virtuous with- 
out pains and efforts. Virtue is to be 
acquired; goodneſs is a gift of nature: 
therefore, with a deal of goodneſs, we 
may err, and commit great faults. The 
good man is intereſting, the virtuous 
man eſtimable. Since it is neceſſary to 
combat inceſſantly, to conquer our in- 
clinations, and to triumph over ourſelves, 
to be virtuous, it is evident, that we 


ſhould not make ſuch efforts without 
FATE) 21 the 


(43) | 
the moſt powerful motives. What are 
the motives which determine the im- 
pious to purſue virtue? The fear of 
public cenſure, the deſire of being ho- 
noured, the love of glory: theſe ſenti- 
ments will produce brilliant a&ions, and 
remarkable proceedings; but they will 
never inſpire that delicacy, - that pure- 
neſs of mind, which belongs to the re- 
ligious man alone. Human paſſions 
_ decreaſe with age; time moderates and 
deſtroys them. How feeble are virtues 
when they originate from the paſſions! 
like the flowers of the field which are 
faded, or torn up by a tempeſt, ſo an 
obſtacle, a reverſe of fortune, or an 
illneſs only, is often ſufficient to deſtroy 
them for ever. But the decay of the 
body, the loſs of youth, cannot enfee- 
ble theſe ſtriking ideas; I am in the 
Preſence of God, who reads in the bottom 
of my heart, every moment of my life: 
His juſtice reſerves for me eternal rewards 
or puniſhments. Let us again obſerve, 
5" that religion renders every virtue more 
perfect, and that there are ſeveral which 
8 f | religion 
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religion only can give; for inſtance, 4 
purity of mind. An atheiſt never exiſted, 
who, born with ſtrong. paſſions, ſup- 
ported irreproachable morals. Is there 
one, even, who always knows how. to 
ſhew a proper reſpect to decency in 
his writings, diſcourſe, and actions ? 
But can it be believed, that a perſon 
wholly diveſted of religion watches at- 
tentively over his thoughts, and re- 
preſſes, with a continued care, thoſe 
which wound decency and modeſty ? 
The flights, the deliriums of imagina- 
tion, of whatever nature they may be, 
cauſe no ſcandal, do no harm in ſo- 
ciety, afflict nobody. This is aſſured- 
ly the caſe when the Liberty of think- 
ing can produce no inconvenience to 
others; and it would be ridiculous and 
extravagant to limit it, when once no 
faith is given to the immortality of 
the ſoul or the exiſtence of God; or 
even in the ſyſtem of deiſm : for if we 
ſuppoſe God never to be offended by 
our bad actions, we ought to attribute 
to him. {till more indifference about our 
_ thoughts, 


CVS. 3 
thoughts, and (eſpecially thoſe which 
paſs entirely within ourſelves.” None, 
therefore, but a true Chriſtian can poſ- 
ſeſs a perfect purity of mind, and con- 
ſequently he only can be conſtantly vir- 
tuous: it is he alone who finds as great 
an intereſt in thinking well as in acting 
well; to do good in ſecret, as to per- 
form brilliant actions; to repreſs the 
wanderings of his imagination, to re- 
gulate the motions of his heart, as to 
preſerve to himſelf a reputation free 
from reproach. With reſpect to other 
virtues, they receive a new luſtre from 
religion. What is humanity without re- 
ligion? a natural ſentiment, it is true, 
but which never manifeſts itſelf but on 
occaſions which rarely happen. To ex- 
cite it, the moſt affecting ſpectacle of 
miſery in our fellow- creatures is ne- 
ceſſary; who could then reſiſt the im- 
pulſe of pity? The irreligious man, 
if his mind be ſuſceptible, will aid the 


unfortunate who implore his aſſiſtance. 


The Chriſtian does not content him- 


{lf with comforting the wretches he 


happens 
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„ 
happens to meet; he goes in ſearch of 
thoſe who have not courage enough to 
ſhew themſelves. Worldly benevolence 
is never an habitual ſentiment, ſtill leſs 
a governing inclination; it coſts but 
momentary ſacrifices, it impoſes no ex- 
traordinary deprivation :' it produces ſome 
acts of oſtentation, but not ſuch as are 
ſurpriſing and ſublime; it is excited 
only by preſent and affecting objects, 
either by pride or a deſire of being 
diſtinguiſhed. Chriſtian charity, equally 
courageous, active, and tender, employs 
itſelf inceſſantly with the tender care of 
comforting ſuffering humanity ; it is 
this which diſcovers obſcure: corners, 
inhabited by deſolated mothers, or or- 
phans without ſupport; it 1s charity 
which, elevating itſelf above the moſt 
natural apprehenſions, fears neither con- 
tagion nor fatigue; it is charity which 
conducts us to thoſe reſpectable aſy- 
lums, where at each ſtep we meet with 
the afflicting ſpectacle of grief and death, 
and which makes us penetrate the deep 
abyſs of horrid dungeons! There it 
| conſoles 


4 9 
conſoles oppreſſed innocence, and the 
guilty even may reaſonably hope for 
its ſuccours; they ſuffer, which is a 
ſufficient title to its conſideration. | By 
ſacrificing every thing, pleaſures, the 
agreeableneſs of life, fortune, liberty, 


and health ; 'by devoting itſelf, without 


reſerve, to the wants of the unhappy, 
it neither aſpires to glory, nor the eſteem 
of men; it does better than deſpiſe 
encomiums, it does not believe them 
due to its actions; it thinks only of 
fulfilling its duty. —Beneficence is high- 
ly vaunted, and ſcarcely is Chriſtian 
charity ſpoken of, becauſe it remains 
in ſecret, requires no acknowledgment, 
and never complains of the ungrate- 
ful. A Chriſtian looks upon riches as 
nothing more than a depoſit which Pro- 
vidence has confided to him to com- 
fort the unhappy. The philoſopher ſays 
to the unfortunate, I give, 1 ſacrifice to 
you ; the Chriſtian, I reftore to you, I 
fulfil the obligation impoſed on me. The 
firſt thinks: he creates to himſelf a ſa- 


cred debt, the laſt believes he acquits 


the 
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the one he owes—A faithful minifter 
of the Divinity, he defires no acknow- 
jedgment but on his account; an ever 
happy benefactor, he enjoys the ſweet 
pleaſure of aiding his fellow- creatures, 
without its being poſſible he ſhould 
ever experience the vain agitation cauſed 
by the ingratitude of thoſe he obliges. 
Chriſtian humility conceals the greateſt 
part of heroic actions inſpired by re- 
ligion ; but thoſe which it has not been 
able to hide, ſuffi ciently prove that rea- 
ſon and philoſophy, without the ſuc- 
cour of faith, will never riſe to this 
point of perfection. No; humanity 
alone will never engage the man of 
feeling to give his whole property as 
a ranſom for captives, and, to conclude, 
by ſacrificing the moſt precious of all 
poſſeſſions, liberty, to reſtore an only 
fon to his mother *. Religion only could 
inſpire St. Frangois, of Sales, the Fene- 
lon of the age in which he lived, with 


n be of Naliood hon Nast this bel 
wic action i in Les Aunales de la Jertu. „„ 
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Jo extradrdinary a: difintereſtednefs,” ſo 
ardent a charity, and with that inde- 


| dagable courage which ſupported him 


ſo long a time acroſs * e 


never preſerved. —_ as ſovereigns 


from cruelty and ambition; and it is 
always for the happineſs of the peo- 
ple, and the good of humanity, that 


religion ſanctifies them. What exam- 


ples of virtue will men dare to pre- 


fer to thoſe with which the detail of 


the actions of the popes, St. Leon, St. 
Gregory, and of the reigns of St. Louis, 
S erdinand, &c. preſent us ?. Who 
can read, without admiration, the life 
of Elizabeth of Hungary , and that of 


This great man, equally celebrated for his writ- 
ings and virtues, was ny of Rwy and cotem- 
peraty of Henry IV. | 

+ Ferdinand, king of Spain, couſin-german to 
Loull IX. was, liks him, a n King, a hero, and a 
faint. 

* Daughter of Ad. king of Hungary, a wi- 
dow-at twenty years of age, who conſecrated her 
whole fortune, and the reſt of her life, to the neceſſi- 
ties of the poor, the ſervice of the tick, and the edu- 
cation and orphans. += = 
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he two virtuous princeſſes, Jeanne de 


Bourgogne, queen of France, and the 
dutcheſs of Normandy, her daughter- 
in-law, who, during a horrid conta- 
gion, without remiſſion ſuccouring the 
wretched, were at laſt “ ſtruck with 
ce that ſcourge, from which they ſtrove 
ce to deliver them, and died of it? 


% Have heroes, who die on the field 
4 of battle, more courage, or are they 


<< more generous, than theſe two vic- 
es tims to humanity * ?”: "Numerous ex- 
amples of this kind are found in hiſto- 
ry: ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity, every age has furniſhed ſome 


of them; and even our own offers thoſe 
of the moſt brilliant kind, —This age 


has ſeen -a man (the Marquis of La- 


1 7 


M. Galliard, 2 Aoire de la rivalits & fs Bn rance 
et de P Angleterre. —Jeanne de Bourgogne was the 
firſt wife of Philippe of Valois. The king's re- 
ſpect for this pious princeſs was fo great, as to aſſo- 
ciate her in ſome degree to royal power: he con- 


ſulted her on every affair. Many letters and char- 


ters of this reign contain the following clauſe : De 
Pavis et wolonte de la reine, ſa chere epouſe. Hiſtoire 
de la rivalite de la France, &c. 


* 


garaie) 


( ) 


garaie) poſſeſſed of an immenſe fortune, 
transform his houſe into an: hoſpital, 
and conſeerate his whole life to the 
ſervice of the poor. Other predeſti- 
nated ſouls have given us ſtill more 
ſtriking examples, notwithſtanding the 


difficulties which furround ſupreme 


power. But why do I ſeek for mo- 
dels of Chriſtianity at ſuch a diſtance? 
your Hightiefs has them inceflantly bea 
fore your eyes, as affecting to you as 


they are ſublime; with what reſpect and 


attachment ought they to inſpire you, 
for the religion wflich produces therm! 


Do not we ourſelves ſee evety day, in 
ſituations as reſpectable as they are ob- 


ſcure, every thing which ought to diſ- 


poſe us to revere and cheriſh fo holy 
a religion? In vain ſhoutd' we ſeek, 
in pagan antiquity, thoſe numerous ſo- 
cieties of men and women, of every 


age, in all our cities, which confecrate 
their ſtudies, liberties, and lives, to the 


maſt painful cares. Could philoſophers 
find examples, in the Greek or Ro- 
man hiſtories, of theſe holy aſſociations, 
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formed in favour of ſuffering humani- 
ty, how prodigal would they be of their 
eulogiums on this ſupernatural benefi- 
cence! How they would be ſurpriſed, 
that a weak and delicate ſex ſnould be 
capable of ſurmounting diſguſts and 
difficulties which ſeem invincible; of 
bearing the ſight of nauſeous. objects, 
at which even the ſenſes revolt; of 
triumphing over the compaſſion which 
conducts and animates them; or, to ex- 
preſs myſelf more clearly, not to feel this 
ſentiment but with a male energy, with- 
out any mixture of fear or weakneſs; 
and, finally, to know pity only by what 
it inſpires of uſeful and ſublime! — 
Yet theſe very philoſophers ſee, with- 
out admiration, the ſiſters of the Cha- 
rity* continually exerciſe among us 
theſe ſacred functions; they ſee them 
ſeek, receive, ſuccour, watch, and take 
care of the unfortunate; dreſs the 
wounds of the poor ; conſole and nurſe 
them with an ingenious addreſs, an 
A religious female order in France. TaANs- 

LATOR, bi 
heroie 


13 
heroic courage, a mildneſs, a patience, 
which nothing diſcourages. Wander- 
ing, active, indefatigable, they have no 
fixed habitation; they go where hu- 
manity calls them; they are where. illneſs 


and pain implore their ſuccour ; ſome- 


times in priſons and hoſpitals, at others 
under | thatched roofs; they are fre- 
quently ' called to palaces; being vo- 


luntarily devoted to poverty, they de- 


ſpiſe wealth; but they give to the ſuf- 


fering rich the moſt pure and diſin- 


tereſted cares; they refuſe all the of- 
fers of the gratitude they inſpire; to 
offer them the moſt trifling recompence, 
would, in their opinion, be an outrage. 
Such is Chriſtian charity ! ſuch are the 
works to which it is, without remiſ- 
fion, conſecrated, in the abode even of 
luxury and corruption ! All the other 
moral virtues are the ſame; religion 
only can purify and render them truly 
ſolid, and give a reaſonable motive to 
the moſt uſeful of them all—reſigna» 
tion to the decrees of Providence, —I 
do not wonder, that ſo many ancient 
| 'G2 and 
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and modern Philoſophers have made an 
apology for ſuieide. Tram no more 
aſtoniſhed, that this 'erime, for twenty 
years paſt; has been ſo common in 
France. This calamity is a neceſſary: 
conſequence of irreliglon. How is it 
poſſible: to prove to an unbeliever, that 
he bught to preſerve the exiſtence he 
abhorg? If he hay loſt! every abject 
which, attached him tb life; if injuſ- 
tice: and oppreſſion have deſtroyed” in 
his heart ambition; the defire of ſery- 
ing his country, and of being uſeful 
to mankind; what reaſans can be, em- 
played to prevent his diſengaging him - 
ſelf from an inſupportable burden? 
Why, therefore, ſhould a man aban- 
don himfelf, when he attributes his ills to 
fatahty, when he neither acknowledges a 
providence, or a ſovereign and ſupreme 
authority? What fagnifies this phraſe, in 
Which chere is not common ſenſe, We 
aſt. yield eto necefſity3: Why, replies the 
impiqus, ſhould. I ſubmit, when I can 
revolt, and terminate my ſufferings? 
It is a * pa. ay What * 
| 2 7 Oat - 


„ 
ther to mne; ſince it is to 80 fp. 
niſhe@? — How Can fuch reaſohings 
be dombated? If you agree; that Eter- 
naF puniſhment” wir not follow © 
crime; alf your efforts to twfh fa en 
it will be vain al ſupefflubuss N ; 
without religlen, there are evils 1 öl 
wonkbnevitably: throw the ſenſibfe Hind” 
into that horrid: deſpondeney which feats 
to ſticide. Wh Power Can Phffofb- 
5 have over a Vounded big, Which 
- regrets the! öbjéct of its mot ener 
affection? Wfa, then, can cel the 


cares of friend (hippo do, in thoff (rig ghit- 


ful moments, when the wine 1 hahy 


abſorbed with Stef? Can the Hain ex. 


bortations of med prevent deſpalt? Ah, 
no! It is not frivolous cöunſels, it i is 
a ſovereign order only wHith' Cad make 
us ſubmit; Got himſelf tall dei eign to 
fortiſy and ſupport; lefs cbnfölation 
Vobld be too weak for füch ſuffer⸗ 
_ ings! It is whe ſpeaking tothe un- 

fortunate, that religion is -particutafly 
fublime : far from forbidding g them 'a 
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fanCtifies it. Dare not to murmur, 
ſays it to the unhappy, man, againſt 


cc thoſe ſacred decrees, which thy rea- 


t ſon cannot comprehend. But weep, 
« for thou may'ſt do it: carry an = 
te ble grief to the foot of the altar; and 
« he in whom omnipotence, ſupreme 
« juſtice, and unchangeable goodneſs, 
« are joined, will himſelf become thy 
ce ſupport and. comforter,” Thy tears, 
« ſhed into his paternal. boſom, will 
te neyer be in vain; he will ſoften the 
0 bitterneſs of them. Men will offer 
cc thee. but a barren and tranſient, pity; 
« if thy grief continue, they will at 
« Jength look upon it with indifference : 
te they feel only for violent and mo- 


_ & mentary evils: time deſtroys in them 
es the moſt natural compaſſion;—but God 


« js at all times the tender father and 
cc friend of thoſe who are faithful to 


te him; pours, down his benefactions 


« upon them, and proportions to their 
te wants the ſuccours he affords.” — 
For this: reaſon, in thoſe ſufferings 
Wan diſtract the mind, reſignation i 48 


impoſſible, 


5 87 x ; 
©. 
. 5 1 
- 
1 A 


impoſſible, and even unreaſonable, but 


when inſpired by religion, 
After the expoſition of theſe Gmple but 
ſtriking truths, your Highneſs will com- 


prehend, that the atheiſt, born with a ſuſ- 


ceptible and generous mind, may have 
goodneſs, and do ſome bright and praiſe- 
worthy actions; but that the Chriſtian 
only can be conſtantly pure, courageous, 
reſigned, and beneficent : finally, that 
in him alone can be ſeen a model of 
ſolid virtue; and - ſo much the more 
perfect, as, far from ſeeking, he fears 
the approbation of men, and acts but 


for his conſcience and his God. 
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A ; PRILOSOPHBR IS, 


2 cannot een im 

YY thing before we have 4 0e 
and: diſtin idea ef ib. Philgcpy has 
never been ſo much ſpoken, and: boaſted 
of as at preſents; When it is intended 
©, praile, a boobs ih is ſaid. ln he philgh. 
phically wzitten; hut if, on the con- 
trary, we are willing to depreciate it, 
this ſentence is ſufficient; The autbor 
does not write like a philoſopher. A young 
man, who leaves college, or returns 
from his firſt journey to London, knows 
already that it is neceſſary to ſhew ſome 
philoſophy, and think phileſephically. He 
has ſtudied men, like a philo/opher, at 
Newmarket races, and at Ranelagh, and 
daily congratulates himſelf on being 
born in. ſo pbilgſopbical an age. His 


Parents 
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(89 ). 
parents and preceptors have undoubt- 
| — given him a good deal of learn- 
ing; but yet 1 doubt whether he could 
ive a ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe two 
ple queſtions ; What is Cann 
What ts a philoſopher ? Vigo, 259 
bon. entered the world' — young; 1 


was very curious, and had à great de- 


fire to gain inſtruction. The words 
philoſophy; | and Philoſopher," conſtantiy 
ſtruck my ears; but I aſked in vin 
for a definition of them. The anſwers 
J received, and the examples J : fas, 
only ſerved 10 increaſe my ineertitude 
and ignovance.. I heard- a number of 
perſons, who: had no conftrmiry of prin- 
ciples, conduct, or opinions among thetii, 
called philoſophers. I obſerved, that this 
title, was indiſcrimi nately given to the 
atheiſt, the deiſt, the mifanrhrope, the 
man of ths: worid, and to him even 
who) laughed at every kind of decency, 
and: ſhewedi the moſt coiftempt for mo- 
raliry. Thus I ſaw evidently, that wiſ- 
dom, and the qualities of the mind had 
N in common with Pkiloſophy. 
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The diverſity of opinions in philoſo- 


phers till proved, that if they ſought 


for truth, they were no farther advanced 


in it than the generality of men. I 
concluded from this, that prejudices and 
ignorance only could give a philoſo- 
phical reputation, ſince it had neither 
truth or virtue for its baſis: neverthe- 
leſs, I always ſought after its charac- 
teriſtic marks. I thought, for a mo- 
ment, that this diſtinguiſhing quality 
conſiſted in a ſtudy of the ſciences in 
general; for thoſe called philoſophers 


were people known by their works of 


this kind only, chymiſts, geometricians, 
natural philoſophers, antiquarians, &c.: 
but I ſoon diſcovered my error, on 
refleQing, that certain. poets, and cer- 
tain ſuperficial and very ignorant wits, 
were univerſally - called » philoſophers, 
Moreover, it was unanimouſly agreed, 
that a man without erudition, and even 
without any Miterature, might be a2 
philoſopher. But what then, faid -I, is 
philoſophy? what conſtitutes, what 
diſtinguiſhes it? It is neither wiſdom, 
— nor 


* 


(N 


nor virtue, nor a particular manner of 
life, nor ſcience, nor talents. What, 
therefore, can it be? If you wiſh I 
ſhould eſteem it, define it to me; give 
me a preciſe idea of it. A pbilaſopher 
is a man without prejudices, was the 
anſwer I received. Without preju- 
dices and you agree, that a philoſo- 
pher, even a great one, may have ſtrong 
paſſions, falſe ideas, and adopt or create 
extravagant ſyſtems; dare a man, who 
abandons himſelf to error, boaſt of be- 
ing exempt from prejudices? Seneca 
and Pliny, Who had faith in dreams 
and preſages, were famous philoſophers. 
Was Julian the apoſtate, debaſed by 
the moſt abominable ſuperſtitions, « 
philoſopher without prejudices | ? But 
why ſeek for examples in antiquity z 
modern hiſtory furniſhes us with a great 
number of them. Shall we look upon 
thoſe men as ſages, who were called 
philoſophers i in their ages and our own, 


and who believed in ſylphs, gnomes *, 


and 


= Certain inviſible people, who, according to the 


Cabaliſts, inhabit the i inner parts of the earth, They 
are 
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and alt: the yfferies of the Cabal ? 
and the. famous phileſopher Milaneis 
Cardan $powas! he wichoüdt prejudices, 
be who! belir wid in Prediction? ane ma“ 


®; » 
wet (6). du * +1 10 £9104 n bo: 1 74 


It 48% impemblie to Anfr. t het 
objections. Well, ſand they; a plit6ſ6s 
pher is 1drali/h> à mai wh fray cn. 


duct himſelf badly, dae ws gives good 
prineiples: 6 ——— the "phiv 


loſspher Copernicus, and many ther 
leatnetd nen, e re: ei, Pre- 


phers, were By 16! dan mbräliſts. The 


philoſophers Spinofs; Hebes; Bayle (% 
and all! the philoſophers whe: were their 
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walten, 10“ Moſg pP the Neſent tiüné; ſerving för 
the interpretation of the books botle of nature and 
ſeripture. Tragstrereg. Dil oil, breg 
+ Born i 1 508. It is he who took this fine motto 3 
Tenbar mea Pofſeſſio, tempus ger meus. Time is my 
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cepts, which tend to deſtroy all ehe prin- 
ciples of morality. Moreover, if it were” 
true, that a philoſopher Was 4 moraliſt, 
a man who knew how te give excel 


lent rules of conduct, all our great 


preachers would he ranked among phi- 
loſophers; and, on the contrary, I hear 


it repeated, that Fenelon, Bourdaloue, 


and Maſſillon, were not philoſophers. 
I am ſorry for philoſophy on this ac- 


count; for it would be reſpectable i 4a 


the eyes of every body, if it preſented, 


in ſome few eof its diſciples, ſuch an 


admirable union of ſuperior talents and 
ſublime virtues; and I will venture te 


add, that the title which has been re- 


fuſed to theſe men cannot be an Bao! 
nourable one. 

It was in this manner, Meas ain, 
that I vainly ſought certain lights upon 


modern philofophy. At length I found. 
a. perſon, both well informed: and ſinr 


cere, who wiſhed to inſtruct me. One 


thing, ſaid he to me, characteriſes 


42 philoſopher at preſent; this is 22. 
* A man, diſhonoured lik the fa - | 
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mous; Bacon *, may Preſerve the title 
of philoſopher: folly, ignorance, wick- 
edneſs, and depravity of morals, may 
be allied, and really accord daily with 
philoſophy; but it ſeems to be thought 
neceſſary to make irreligion public, to 
deny openly revelation and eternal pu- 
niſhments: nothing more than theſe are 
required of incredulity; for, otherwiſe, 
philoſophers are permitted to believe 
every extravagance produced by im- 
poſtors. A philoſopher muſt reject the 
prophecies. and miracles of the Goſ- 
pel; but he is at liberty to believe the 
prediftions of fleepwalkers, and not to 
have a doubt about the prodigies per- 
formed by magnetiſm and the magi- 
cian's wand. — This definition fixed my 
N opinion invariably on modern philoſo- 
phy; but wiſhing to know particularly 
ancient philoſophy, I had recourſe to 
hiſtory. I ſoon perceived that philo- 


* 


He was chancellor of England; and, being accuſed of 
I! malyerſation, was condemned to pay a fine, and de- 


pri ved of all his offices. J 


| 
| Wh Francis Bacon, of Verulam, who died i in 1626. 
| 


ſophy 


6 | 
ſophy was not a vague title, and a word 
void of ſenſe, in antiquity ; it was then 
given to none but the heads of dif- 
ferent ſes, and their diſciples. In 
thoſe times, a clear and preciſe defi- 
nition of philoſophy could be given: it 
was, as the word expreſſes it, @ love 


of wiſdom. Men born in the dark ages 


of paganiſm, and guided by their na- 
rural light only, could not but err; 
but they had at leaſt a virtuous mo- 
tive. Their errors are entitled to great 
indulgence, and their uſeful reſearches 
are worthy of high admiration. I am 
not ſurprized, that the morals of So- 
crates were depraved. I find the apo- 
logy of his errors in his religion, and 
in the irregularities of the falſe deities 
he worſhipped : but I read with aſto- 
niſhment the detail of his opinions on 


the duties of men in general *. It ap- 


pears to me very natural, that, among 


* Socrates never wrote; but his life and the baſis 
af his doctrine are fully known. Plato has trand- 
mitted to us ſeveral maxims of that illuſtrious Philo- 
ſopher. | 
the 
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the various ſyſtems produced by an- 
cient philoſophy, many of them ſhould 
be extravagant and pernicious, and not 
even one either uſeful or reaſonable; 
but on this account I admire more the 


viſe maxims they contain, and the glim- 


mering rays of light which ſometimes 
make their appearance in them. 

More learned authors than myſelf 
have remarked, and proved even, that 
ancient philoſophy, although eſtima- 
ble in general by its propoſed end, 

has done more harm than good to man- 
kind. Carthage was a long time happy 
and flouriſhing, and had no philoſo- 
phers; Sparta and Rome did not aſto- 
niſh the univerſe with their virtues and 
happineſs after they knew. what phi- 
loſophy was: the multiplicity of ſects, 
and diverſity of opinions, formed in- 
vincible obſtacles to the progreſs of mo- 
rals. Moreover, if the firſt philoſophers 
ſought ſeriouſly after virtue, thoſe who 
came after them ſeldom ſhewed fuch 
2 purity of intention: feveral among 


them, fuch as the Epicureans, the Cy- 


S : nics, 


( 97. ) 


nics, &c. had the moſt pernicious in- 


Avence on morals; others ſhewed an 
independence and audacity which made 
them feared, at the ſame time that 
they expoſed them to cruel perſecutions : 
«© Therefore,” ſays the author des Let- 
tres de quelques Fuifs, © philoſophers 
cc were driven from Rome, under Domi- 
cc tian, as they had been under Nero 
ce They ſuffered the ſame diſgrace even 
«© under the mild and mae govern- 
cc ment of Veſpaſian. . They were the 
© only es. * remarks a modern wri- 
ter *, e who conſtrained him to treat 
te them with a ſeverity oppoſite to his 
© inclination. The haughty maxims of 
ce Stoiciſm, inſpired them with ſuch a 
ce loveof liberty, as bordered cloſely upon 
ce revolt. Theſe doctors of {edition gave 
ce public lectures on independence: they 
ce abuſed, for a long time, the goodneſs 
ce of the prince, to ſap the foundation 
« of an authority, which they ought to 
ce have reſpected and cheriſhed; and 


* M, Cr evier. 
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« their declamations did not ceaſe, un- 
ce til forme of them were exited, others 
c« ſhut up in iſlands, and ſeveral whip- 
& ped with rods, and put to death *.“ 
« What is ſtill more, thefe emperors did 
© ho more in exiling the philoſophers,” 
fays Svetonius, “ than act conformably 
ce c the ancient laws framed againſt} them : 
« -which is true; for, in the year 160 
ce hefore the vulgar ra, they were ba- 
cc niſhed from Rome by a decree of 
& the ſenate ; and the prætor, M. Pom- 
ec ponius, was charged to ſee that none 
« of them remained in the city; be- 


e eavſe they were, according to hiſto- 
rians, looked upon as dangerous bab- 
cc lers, who, in reaſoning upon virtue, 
. eee its foundation; and as ca- 


te pable of changing the ſimplicity of 
te ancient manners by their vain ſo- 
« phiſms, and of inſtilling into the minds 
re of youth opinions pernicious to their 
« country. It was upon the ſame prin- 
be eiples, and for the ſame reaſons, that 


| * See M. Crevier's Roman Hiſtory. 
1 c the 


— 
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the elder Cato ſent three philoſophic 
6. ambaſſadors precipitately froin Rome. 
« ,,.. After this, what think you 'of 
ec M. de Voltaire, when he coolly ad- 
« yances, That hifory offers 20 inftance, 
ce wherein a philoſopher oppoſed himſelf 
« to the will of the prince and govern- 
« nent? .. We have omitted many facts, 
cc which would fully prove the con- 
« trary of what M. de Voltaire ad- 
« yances with ſo much aſfurance; among 
« others, the books of the philaſopher | 
ce Cremutius-Cordus, burnt by order of 
te the Roman ſenate, &c. _— "A 0 
It is not ſurprizing, that Pagan. phi- 
loſophers could neither agree among 
themſelves, nor render their works truly 
uſeful to mankind. Their religion fa- 
voured vice and licentiouſneſs ; it was 
impoſſible it could ſerve as the bafis 
of a pure and ſevere moral. Theſe phi- 
loſophers perceiyed this ; they ſhewed 
contempt for abſurd fables; but did 
not comprehend, That 1 impiety and athe- 


Lettres de quelques Juifs, tom. i. 
H 2 iſm 
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iſm have ſtill more fatal inconvenien- 
ces, than thoſe which ariſe. from  ſu- 
perſtition. They took away the fear 
of the gods: and what did they give 
in exchange for this ſalutary ſentiment? 
Incomprehenſible ſyſtems, and imper- 
fect or falſe definitions of virtue. If 
they had created the moſt ingenious 
ſyſtems, and given the ſublimeſt leſ- 


ſons of virtue, had they agreed among 


themſelves, they would have had but 
a tranſient influence on morals; they 
wanted authority, to obtain from men 
the ſacrifice of their paſſions: it is or- 
ders from Heaven, and not human coun- 
ſels, which are neceſſary. The exhorta- 
tions of the moſt ſublime philoſophy 


will always be vain and fruitleſs : re- 


ligion alone has the right of command- 
ing, and the power of enforcing obe- 
dience. Ancient philoſophers are un- 
doubtedly excuſable, in not having per- 
ceived the truth of theſe principles: 
but what muſt we think of modern phi- 
loſophers, who have ſought to deſtroy 
a religion, whoſe moral is as ſublime 

: as 


( 101 ) 

as it is pure? Why reje& the Goſpel, 
when the intereſt alone of humanity 
ought to cauſe all its ſalutary maxims 
to be adopted; when, finally, all in- 
ſtructions might be founded upon this 
ſolid and ſacred baſe? Who are the 
greateſt moraliſts, and who are the real 
preceptors and benefactors of mankind ? 
Let not theſe beloved and revered names 
be ſought for among the impious and 
unbelieving. No; theſe men, whoſe 
adored memories will never periſh, drew 
their principles, and the great leſſons 
they have left us, from the Goſpel “. 

« The authors of the ſacred writings 
« have drawn from the moſt ſure lights 
« of reaſon, the whole foundation of 
cc their doctrine; and traced, upon the 
cc natural deſtination of man, the en- 
ce tire plan of the ſyſtem with which 


* Has irreligious philoſophy ever produced works 
comparable to Telemachus—au petit Careime of Maſ- 
fillon—aux Penſzes de Paſchal—to the Engliſh Specta- 
tor—the novels of Richardſon, &c. ? chaſte works, 
which contain not a ſingle page that the mother of a 
family would not put into the hands of her daughter. 
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( 102 ) 
te they preſent him. All that the book, 


ce whoſe contents Chriſtians reſpect as the 


ct depoſit of divine revelations, propoſed 


« or commanded to men, only tends to 
. ſtrengthen the ties which unite them 
« to God and ſociety, and render infi- 
ce nitely dear to them all the duties which 
e this double union impoſes. In ſhew- 
e ing. us man coming from the hands 
ce of God, immediately aſſociated to a 
<« being of the ſame kind, whom he 
« acknowledged as fleſh of his fleſh, and 
ce bone of his bone, it firſt diſcovers to 
te us an abridgement of the ceconomy of 
ce religion, which attributes every thing 
ce to God, as the eternal ſource and im- 
<« mutable center of all intelligence; and 
ce the eſtabliſhment of fociety, as the firſt 
« ſtate of mankind, as an imperiſhable 
ec body, to which eternity is promiſed. 

« And eſpecially when we ſee all the ge- 
ce nerations of the earth, deſcended from 
« one man only, as the common father 

« of the immortal family; we find the 

ve powerful intereſt of nature and blood, 
« joined to all the motives which en- 


5 | gage | 


0 103) 


« gage us to love mankind, and con- 
cc ſecrate our whole power to the main- 
40 tenance of order and public unity. 
« The decalogue, of ſuch remote anti- 
cc quity, given to us by Moſes, as com- 
< ing from the boſomof Infinite Wiſdom, 
contains abſolutely no more than the 
« rule of conduct which man ought to 
ce follow, to be juſt before God, and 


66 good towards his fellow- citizens. And 


« in the Goſpel, Chriſt comes to inſiſt 
« with new force upon theſe two points, 
« which contain every thing: he makes 
ee but one precept of the love of God 
« and men; and this precept he calls, 
ce the firſt aud greateſt of all, his own, 
« by way of excellence. He derives, 
« from this, the ſeries of his morality; 
cc and has not ſaid a ſingle word, which 
« tends not to make God adored in 
<« ſpirit and in truth, and to fill our 
ce hearts with the moſt generous and 
ce tender love for our brethren. He 
ce gives us as many examples as pre- 
ce cepts, of reſpect and ſubmiſſion to 
« higher powers, He does not even 
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te diftinguiſh this duty from the tri- 
ce bute of adoration we owe to Infinite 
e Majeſty; and Cæſar is placed by the 
_« fide of God himſelf, in the com- 
te mandment he gives of being obe- 
te dient and faithful. If, therefore, it were 
< true, that writers upon religion had 
ce given us the productions of their own 
te minds as the oracles of God, it would 
te ever be certain they had done good 
te to men; that they recalled reaſon to 
ce its moſt pure principles; that they 
ce had reconducted it, as we may ſay, 
ce to its native country; and that, conſe- 
te quently, they were true and excel- 
Fc tent philoſophers. The malicious po- 
te licy of the wicked can, therefore, be 
ce no more a myſtery to us.” | 
- What a philoſophy 1s that which takes 
from our ills all their bitterneſs ; which 
attaches to the ſacrifice of perſonal in- 
tereſt, and the care of the happineſs 
of others, ſo infinite a price, as to make 
chagrin and inevitable calamities de- 
firable and precious; which makes us 
contemplate, without fear or regret, the 

” * decay 


* 

decay of our bodies; and changes the 
horror of the tomb, into a 8 of 
triumph and felicity! And, if ſuch high 

te ideas carried not with them a clear at- 
ce teſtation of their emanation from the 
te eternal Source of all Light, who is that 
te man, if he knows himſelf, who does 


« not adopt them as the real neceſſity 
ce of his reaſon, and embrace them as 


ce the only ſupport of his heart? In. 


te yain does duplicity agitate and, tor- 
ce ment itſelf to obſcure their truth, 
« That which ſo far ſurpaſſes all un- 
ce derſtanding, cannot be a dream of 
« the human mind; that which excites 
ce us ta ſo much good, cannot be the 


« work of an impoſtor “.“ 


* Penſees ſur la Philoſophie de 1 \Incredulits. This 
work, dedicated to Mons1eEuR (a title, in France, 
given to the king's next brother), is in every reſpect 
worthy of the protection of a great prince, a juſt eſ- 
timator of merit and talents : it is in one volume. It 
were to be wiſhed this book might be read by young 
people, juſt ready to enter into the world. It is, 
Moreover, as intereſting as inſtructive ; the ſtyle is 


energetic and rapid; the reaſoning very forcible ; 


and it contains many paſſages highly N 
"oo beautiful. 
One 
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One of our moſt celebrated modern 
philoſophers, J. J. Rouſſeau, has, like 
many others, written againſt ſeveral ar- 
ticles of our faith, which the Goſpel 
commands us to believe; and, by an 
incoherence difficult to conceive, he 
ſeems forcibly to perceive all the uti- 
lity of the evangelical precepts. 
We are all become doctors,“ ſays 
he, „ and have ceaſed to be Chriſtians. 
«© No; it is not with fo much art that 
ce the Golpel has been extended over 
« the univerſe, and that its raviſhing 
a beauty has penetrated mens hearts. 
te This divine book, the only one ne- 
c ceſſary to a Chriſtian, and the moſt 
« uſeful to thoſe even who are not ſo, 
« needs only to be meditated upon, to 
<< fill the foul with love for its au- 
re thor, and with a willingneſs to ac- 
4 compliſh his precepts. Never was the 
« language of virtue ſo ſweet; never 
« did the moſt profound wiſdom exprefs 
& jtſelf with fo much energy and fim- 
ct plicity! We cannot leave off read- 
« ing it, without finding ourſelves bet- 

ce rep 


( 17 ) 
« ter than before L.. . . It is ſaid of the 
« calif Omar, that, being aſked whar 
« ſhould be done with the library of 
ce Alexandria? he anſwered, If thoſe 
ce books contain things oppoſite to the 
« Alcoran, they are bad, and ought to 
« be burnt; if they contain nothing 
ce but the doctrine of the Alcoran, till 
« let them be burnt, for they are ſu- 
cc perfluous.—The learned have quoted 
ce this reaſoning, as the higheſt degree 
« of abſurdity. Nevertheleſs, let us 
« ſuppoſe Gregory the Great in the 
ce place of Omar, and the Goſpel in 
ce that of the Alcoran, the library would 
« equally have been deſtroyed, which 
ce would perhaps have been the fineft 
ce action of the life of that illuſtrious 
ce pontiff... . What ought we to think 
« of the ſwarm of obſcure writers, and 
« jdle men of letters, who uſeleſsly 
ce devour the ſubſtance of the ſtate? 
Idle, do I ſay? Would to God they 


* Reponſe de J. J. Rouſſeau au Roi de Pologne, 
ſur la Critique de fon Diſcours ſur les Sciences. 
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ce were really ſo.! Morality would be 
ce more pure, and ſociety more peace- 
& ful. But theſe vain and futile de- 
cc claimers go every where, armed with 
| c their pernicious paradoxes, ſapping 
cc the foundation of faith, and annihi- 
c lating virtue; they ſmile diſdainfully 
ce at the old-faſhioned words, Country 
« and Religion, and conſecrate their 
« philoſophy to abaſe and deſtroy every 
« thing held ſacred among men: not 
« that they really hate either virtue 
« or our dogmas; it is to public opi- 
ce nion they are enemies: exiling them 
« among atheiſts, would be ſufficient to 
ce bring them back to the foot of the 
* altar. O rage of being particular, 
« what can it not do*!” 
Is it conceivable, that a man who 
| ſpoke thus of the Goſpel, and appeared 
to be ſtrongly intereſted in favour of 
morality, ſhould have written la nou- 
velle Heloiſe; and ſo frequently, and in 
various manners, have /apped the foun- 
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J. J. Rouſſeau. Diſcourſe which gained the pre- 
mium at the academy of Dijon. 
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6 
dations of faith. It is here we may juſtly 
exclaim with him, O the rage of be- 
Ig particular, what can it not do! 
It is ſtill the ſame writer, who, in 


his Emile, has made ſo fine an eulo- 


gium on the | Goſpel. This diſcourſe 
is too celebrated, and worthy of be- 
ing ſo, not to have a place here. 


„ confeſs to you, the majeſty of 


« ſcripture aſtoniſhes me; the holineſs 


cc of the Goſpel ſpeaks to my heart. 


« See how little are the books of phi- 
cc loſophers, with all their pomp, when 
« compared to the evangeliſts! Is it 
cc poſſible that a book, at once ſo ſub- 
cc lime and ſimple, ſhould be the work 
« of man? Is it poſſible that He, whoſe 
ce hiſtory it contains, ſhould himſelf be 
« but a man? Is there in him the tone 
cc of an enthuſiaſt, or an ambitious ſecta- 


« ry? What mildneſs, what purity in 
ce his manners! what affecting grace in 


« his inſtructions ! what elevation in his 
ce maxims! what profound wiſdom in 


ce his diſcourſes ! what preſence of mind, 


ce what ingenuity in his anſwers! what 
ce empire 
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tet empire over the Paſſions | Where is 
« the man, where is the ſage, who 
ce knows how to act, ſuffer, and die, with- 
ec -out- weakneſs or oftentation'? When 
e Plato deſcribed his imaginary juſt 
<« man, covered with all the oppro- 
« hrium of cximes, and worthy of all 
ce the reward of virtue, he deſcribed our 
c“ Saviour, feature by feature: the re- 
it ſemblance is ſo ſtriking, that all the 
ce fathers of the church have ſeen it 
« was impoſſible to miſtake it. 
ec Before Socrates had praiſed ſobriety, 
© before he had defined virtue, Greece 
cc abounded in virtuous. men; but where 
« had Chriſt learned that elevated and 
« pure morality, of which He alone has 
ec given the precepts and the exam- 
ce ple? . . . If the life and death of So- 
cc crates be thoſe of a ſage; the life 
« and death of Chriſt are thoſe of' a 
c God. Shall we ſay, that the evan- 
et gelical hiſtory was invented at plea- 
s ſure? It is not in this manner, my 
« good friend, that men invent; and 
et the actions of Socrates are leſs at- 
cc teſted 


„ 
et teſted than thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. Upon 
« the whole, it is removing the difficulty 
et without deſtroying it. It would be more 
© inconceivable that ſeveral men, agreed 
c among themſelves, ſhould have in- 
« yented- this book, than it is that one 
© man only has furniſhed the ſubject of 
© it... . And the evangeliſts have ſuch 
« orand, ſtriking, and inimitable charac- 
« ters of truth, that the inventor would 
« be till more aſtoniſhing than the 
de hero.” Will your Highneſs believe, 
that the man who made this confeſſion 
of faith, has terminated the fame dif- 
courſe, by declaring himſelf fallen in- 
to an involuntary ſeepticiſm, from which 
he cannot recover. Is this reſult of 
ſuch a diſcourſe conceivable? Should 
your Highneſs wiſh to know the opi- 
nion a great philoſopher, of 'the preſent 
age, had of his cotemporary philoſo- 
phers, hearken again to J. J. Rouſſeau. 
It is in this manner he deſcribes all 
rhe chiefs, 'and their partiſans : * Bip 


cc They are haughty, affirmative, and 


«  dogrmatica, pretending to know every 
ce thing, 
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te thing, and proving nothing; laughing 
cc at each other: and this common point 
cc appears to me the only one in which 
cc they are all right.. Truth, ſay 
ce they, is never prejudicial to men; I 


cc believe ſo too: and this is, in my opi- 


< nion, a great proof, that what they 
ec teach is not the truth.. . . One of 
« the moſt familiar ſophiſms of the phi- 
ce Ioſophical party, is, to oppoſe a peo- 
cc ple of ſuppoſed good philoſophers, 
« to a people who are bad Chriſtians; 
cc as if a people of true philoſophers 
cc were more eaſy to make, than a peo- 
cc ple of true Chriſtians. . . . It remains 
cc to be known, if philoſophy, at eaſe 


cc and upon the throne, would reſtrain 


tc the yain-glory, intereſt, ambition, and 
« little paſſions of man; and if it would 
<« practiſe well that lenient humanity 
« which it extols with its pen 
cc By theſe principles, philoſophy can do 
* nothing good, which religion does not 
cc do ſtill better; and religion does many 
« good things which philoſophy can- 
© not do.. . Crimes committed among 

| « the 


nn 


ee the clergy, as well as elſewhere, prove 
t not that religion is uſeleſs, but that 
ec very few people have any. The ſo- 
ee lid authority of modern governments, 
« and leſs frequent revolutions, are in- 
te conteſtably due to Chriſtianity : 

ce has rendered governments 3 
« leſs ſanguinary; this is proved by 
ce facts, on comparing them with an- 


ce ctent governments. Religion, better 


cc underſtood, excluding fanaticiſm, has 
ce given more mildneſs to Chriſtian man- 
cc ners. This change is not the work 
te of letters; for wherever they have 
<« flouriſhed, humanity has not been 
© more reſpected on their account: of 
de which the cruelties of the Athenians, 
© of the Egyptians, of the Roman em- 

c perors, and of the Chinefe, are ſo 

ce many proofs. What acts of clemency 
cc are the works of the Goſpel ! What 
© reſtitutions and reparations does nor 
c confeflion produce among the Catho- 
* lics . . . Were philoſophers in a fitua- 
tion to diſcover truth, who among 
te them would intereſt himfelf in its 
Vor. II. I « behalf ? 
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cc behalf? Each of them well 'knows 
de that his ſyſtem is not better founded 
ec than thoſe of others; but he ſupports 
ce jt becauſe it is his. There is not 
ce one of them, who, having found truth 
ce and falſehood, would not prefer the 
ee lye he had adopted, to truth diſco- 
ce yered by another. Where is the phi- 
ce Joſopher who, for his own glory, would 
cc not deceive mankind? ... The eſſen- 
< tial point is to think differently from 
ce Others. With believers, he is an atheiſt; 
« with atheiſts, he would be a believer. 
c.. . Avoid thoſe who, under the pre- 
te tence of explaining nature, ſow de- 
ee ſolating doctrines in the hearts of 
ee men; and whoſe apparent ſcepticiſm 
« 1s an hundred times more affirma- 
ec tive and dogmatical than the decided 
« tone of their adverſaries. Under the 
« haughty pretence, that they only are 
ce enlightened, true, and ſincere, they 
ce imperiouſly ſubject us to their oppo- 
cc ſite deciſions; and pretend to give us, 
.« for real principles of things, the un- 
ce intelligible ſyſtems of -their own ima- 
e 5 de ginations, 


(6115 J 
te ginations. Moreover, by overturning; 
&© deſtroying, and treading under foot, 
«every thing reſpected by: men, they 
te deprive the afflicted of the laſt con- 
ce ſolation of their miſery; and take from 
te the rich and powerful the only bridle 
ce of their paſſions; they ſnatch from the 
ce heart both the remorſe of crime, and 
« hope of virtue; and ſtill boaſt of be- 
ct ing the benefactors of mankind“ . 
It is a dreadful thing for philo- 
« ſophy, that in the midſt of renowned 
« Greece, the time when virtue was 
« the moſt pure and laſting, was pre- 
ce ciſely that when there were no phi- 
ce Ioſophers. Spartan manners were al- 
& ways propoſed as examples to the 
ce ſtates 'of Greece: all Greece became 
te corrupted, and there ſtill remained 
« ſome virtue in Sparta: Greece was 
ce enſlaved, and Sparta ſtill remained 
c« free. . . . What is philoſophy ? What 
. © do the writings of the moſt known 
« de contain? What are the 


* Enile. | | 
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1 ec leſſons of theſe friends of wiſdom? 
„ e To hear them, would not they be 


+ © 7 


1 cc taken for à troop of quacks, each 
10 te crying out, from his own quarter, in 
1 4 public place, Come to me, I am 
* the only perſon who does not cheat? 
« One pretends there are no bodies, 
« and that all is repreſentation ; another, 
ce that there is no ſubſtance but mat- 
ter, nor any other God than the world. 
c This advances, there are neither vir- 
* tues nor vices, and that moral good 
and evil are chimeras; the other, that 
<«« men are wolves, and may devour each 
* other in all conſciential ſafety. Oh, 
*« great philaſophers! why do not you 
ce reſerve for your friends and children 
| «theſe inſtructive leſſons? you would 
i * ff ſaon receive the reward of them, and 
| eve ſhould not be afraid of finding 
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®' Diſcourſe which gaintd the premium at the acadeny 
of Dijon.—Add to theſe quotations, taken from the 
works of Rouſſeau, le Dialogue de Þ Inſpirt et du Rai- 


fanneur ; that du Proſelite et du Miffionnaire, la Pro- 
feffion 
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I do not ſpeak to your Highneſs of 
philoſophy and philoſophers ;. what ſigni- 


fies the opinion of a woman upon ſo 


grave a ſubject? But the evidence of 
a great philoſopher cannot, in chat re- 
ſpect, appear tor vo frivolous or fulpi- 
cious. 

Boeſides, Rouſſeau i 1s not the firſt mo- 
dern philoſopher” who made at eulo- 
gium on the Goſpel, in attacking its 
moſt important truths. 'It is in vain 
we aſk philoſoj hers, why they wiſh to 
deſtroy that which: they themſelves Judge 
to be fo uſeful and worthy of admira- 
tion? they reply to this, Thar they 


write for nothing but the good of Bu- 


matitty; which" does not appear 4 vey 
ſatisfactory —_— 

M. de Voltaire; WhO ſhewed is much 
contempt tor revelation, makes 4 refnark- 


33 343 A IB 


falſe de Fai 01 * J. ee beben 3 and it wil be agreed, 


er ble to carry incoherencs to à great 
Rs 1 Ns Bu at the oo of this 1 os 
ReBoin, which: a ppeared" to me to be ne on this 
celebrated writer; and en the influknte which his 
works have. had one education and morals, nic 
cee a UN 2 RK ULKIAS 
SOIT F3- able 
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able declaration, in e of the fu- 


* 
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ture deftiny of man. N 
O Ge amn n io ncngo 9113 7 
to La nature eſt muette, on ae vain, 
2505 #:beſoin. d'un Dieu gui parle au genre bumain :. 
H;rappartient qua lui d*expliquer ſon, cg 
e — le foible et de eclairer le ſage,” . 
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Do man, in Ane. talents and. the 
love of. humanity, have been united, 
has en the molt, lively indignation 
againſt, impious Writers. M.“ Thomas 
has compoſed a work, pour venger | 2 au- 
guſte religion de nos peres, des attagues 
de cette phileſophie, orgueilleuſe, aui vou. 
Iroit. lever ſur ſes. debris, . la religion 
nafureller-to revenge the auguſt. reli- 
Sion of our forefathers, : from the at- 
racks. of that proud philoſophy, which 
with 8.19, found. natural, religion upon 
its ruins. uclos, in his Conſiderations 
fur tes" Murs, ſays,” in ſpeaking of im- 
pious Writers, that, without their zxceſſes, 
they... ol never baue been compared ta 
[2 ll | thoſe: aoretches,: whoſe Atuation condemns 
1 them to durkneſ, and whoſe names are 

| ever * to, the public, but "when 
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attarhed to ns crimes 1 undi. 


ments. 
The Abbe App 115 not expreſs 


himſelf with leſs energy, in a printed 


letter 2 It is fingular, ſays he, that it 
ſhould' be from tbe boſom of tbe repub- 
lic of letters, that maxims the moſt per- 
nicious to the tranquillity of the ſtate 


are at preſent iſſued. Moſt of our wri- 
ters pretend to be legiſlators, and ſhame- 


leſsly depart from the reſpef# due to the 


 fanfity: of the laws, to clothe it with 


their deliriums and extravagancies. The 
means which little and vain philoſophers 
have made uſe of to gain efteem, un- 
awares have been diſcovered, and'they are 


now covered with that humiliation and 
contempt to which they wiſhed to reduce 
every thing the ae 2 and ee 


among men. 


Nothing is more juſt than this thought, which is 
ſo ingeniouſly expreſſed, except with reſpect to M. 
de Voltaire, who had a real ſuperiority of mind: all 
the other detracters of religion reſemble the madman, 
who, having no pretenſions to fame, and deſiring a 


vain celebrity, burnt the temple of Epheſus, to im- 
mortalize his name. 


14 A modern 
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1 A modern author has juſt ſupported, 
1 with equal ability, courage, method, 
"kk and reaſon, the rights and cauſe of found 
Wi Judgment, morals, and religion. He 
1 aſks this queſtion relative to Livy: 
te If his infancy had been enlightened 
| « by the Goſpel, can it be believed 
bl. ce that, with the excellent parts and fine 
* judgment with which he was- en- 
« dowed, he wauld have imitated theſe 
ii « pretended hiſtorians and audacious 
Wl. ce Writers, who, equally incenſed againſt 
« the throne and the altar, ſtrive ta 
* overturn both one and the other; 
ce breaking, with the fame ſtroke, the 
1 « ſceptre and the cenſer; and wifning 
„ « to, live independent of heaven and 
5 « earth ? An infidel like themſelves 
\ ee jn fat, a. ſophiſt in his reafonings, 
„ tc audacious in his thoughts, raſh in 
_ 1" « his reflections, always incoherent and 
| if ce ſupesficial,z would he, like them, have 
„ « employed falſehood, the moſt bitter 
1 e farcaſms, and vulgareſt pleaſantries, 
cc againſt, a religion, whoſe divine ori- 
T: gin. 
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ce gin every thing en and demon- | 


ce ſtrates ® 2? 
From all this, your Highneſs may con- 
clude, that the inconceivable incohe- 


rence of modern pretended philoſophers 
would alone be ſufficient to render their 


writings, and pernicious opinions, ex- 


tremely contemptible, You perceive, 
they conſtantly contradiẽt themſelves; 
that they equally want principles, rea- 


ſon, and common honeſty: you find 
that philoſophy has never been really 
uſeful to mankind ; that, in all ages, it- 
has produced errors and frightful ab- 
ſurdities; and cauſed, in our own time, 
the moſt deſtructive revolution: final- 
ly, your Highneſs may have obſerved; 
that if, by philoſophy, there be ved 


ſtood a love of wiſdom, a deſire to en- 
lighten men, to make them better, this 
definition can agree but with that phi- 
loſophy whoſe principles are taken from 


* De la Decadence des Lettres et des Mceurs de- 


puis les Grecs, et les Romains, juſqu nos jours, — 
M. RigoLzy DEI UVIGNY, | 


the 
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(/ 12210) 
the Goſpel. The ſenſible, n 


and reaſonable man, who is deſirous of 
well- doing, and fincerely wiſhes to give 
uſeful leſſons to mankind, will always 
arm himſelf with this ſupreme autho- 
rity, and reſt upon its ſacred and im- 
moveable baſis. In a word; the ſublime: 
moral of the Goſpel renders; true philo- 
ſophy inſeparable from religion. Vet I 
will not ſay to your Highneſs, with J. 2041 
Rouſſeau, Shun, thoſe-who-affe& a per- 
nicious ſcepticiſm; but, Fly from:tho/e who; 
trample upon every thing, reſpected by men. 
Religion will give you more mild and 
moderate counſels: eyer indulgent; it 
inſpires no violent emotions of con- 
tempt and hatred, which pride only pro- 
duces; its virtuous indignation never 
reſembles diſdain: it inclines us to pity 
the impious and wicked; but with a 
fincere and modeſt compaſſion, which 
never expoſes itſelf to public view, and 
has nothing in it inſulting. Far ſrom 
oſtentatiouſſy exclaiming, Shun ibe per- 
verſe man; it ſays, bear with him; learn 
to ve with him, if it be neceſſary; 
and 
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and be particularly careful, neither to 
offend nor hate him. Therefore, ſhould 
your Highneſs hereafter meet with: par- 
tiſans of falſe philoſophy, ſhew them 
not a puerile animoſity; do juſtice to 
their good qualities, and live peace- 
ably with them, compaſſionating their 
errors from the bottom of your heart. 


Born to love arts and letters, you will 


certainly give no particular and diſtin- 
guiſhed protection, but to perſons in 
whom talents and virtues ſhall be united. 
It is then your munificences will be 


truly honourable: with this diſcernment, 


and knowledge, you will give ſomething 
more valuable than gratifications; you 
may Ser FeCOmpences, | 


! 


5 3s. 12 . 
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HAVE contacts ſeen philoſopher 

laugh at the prejudices of theſ e wha 
bad no \ philefophy For twenty, years paſty 
that 1 have been in the world, and ſty- 
died the characters and manners of peo- 
ple who compoſe ſociety, I have found 
no deep and. rooted prejudices, really 
dangerous and prejudicial, but among 
Philoſophers. The prejudices with which 
women are reproached, and thoſe of the 
people, do no harm to any. body; they 
are puerile and unreaſonable, like all 
others, but they are at leaſt innocent. 
What ſignifies it to ſociety, that we 
are alarmed at the ſight of an over- 
turned ſalt-cellar; that we look upon 
Friday as an ill-omened day; that we 
attribute great virtues to a dry toad; 
or that a peaſant calls certain meteors, 


Jack o — a Will with the wiſp, 
13 & c.? 


9 
&c.? 1 of this kind are eaſily 


deſtroyed. I have ſeen young people 
who have had ſuch from their infancy, 
and afterwards loſe them in a few days. 


The prejudices of plain and ſimple 


people are never deeply rooted ; but 
| thoſe of vain and haughty minds are 
always incurable evils. 

T will not ſpeak of all the prejudices 
with which modern philoſophers might 
be reproached ; ſuch a detail would be 
too long and trifling: T will mention 
thoſe only with which I have been wn (pn 
ſtruck. 

We find continually, in their PER 
the moſt falſe ideas of kings, princes, 
courtiers, and courts, Their portraits 
of courtiers repreſent nothing more real 
than thoſe of the valets and abigails 
of comedy, whoſe originals would be 
vainly ſought for in ſociety : they ima- 
gine courtiers to be vile adulators; and 
princes, ungrateful, and unfuſceptible of 
the pleaſures of friendſhip. Moſt aſ- 
ſuredly, I do not believe Battery to be 
banifhed from courts; but ] aſſert, that 

it 
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it is not ſo indelicate, nor ſo much 
| laviſhed, as philoſophers pretend. They 
have nearly the ſame, prejudices, with 
reſpect to every other claſs of ſociety : 
they deſcribe men to be a [thouſand 
times more vicious and wicked than 
they are. Two things, very oppoſite to 
each other, ſeem united in their writings ; 
an Epicurean moral, and miſanthropy. 
Pride and irreligion muſt produce this 
ſtrange aſſemblage, when principles are 
wanting. When man thinks himfelf a 
privileged being, he is guided by the 
allurement of pleaſure only ; when he 
ſuppoſes himſelf ſuperior to others, he 
deſpiſes the human ſpecies, and gives 
way to his humour, to the prejudices 
and ſecret malice inſpired by exceſſive 
vanity, which every thing irritates, and 
nothing can ſatisfy. If all theſe phi- 
loſophical works had but this one de- 
fect, of falſe repreſentations, or ſuch 
as were much exaggerated, they would 
ſtill be dangerous. Men convey no in- 
ſtruction by giving their prejudices as 
1 many certain lights; they do not 

3 excite 


© 27 ) 
| excite” beneficence and humanity by 
making mankind” hated. ] 

I have already ſpoken, in the pre- 
ceding chapter, of the extended mean- 
ing philoſophers give to this axiom: 
That no power has a rigbt to reſtrain 
the liberty of thinking, We have ſeen 
that they mean, by. liberty of thinking, 
that of ſpeaking, acting, and writing, 
of ſpreading and publiſhing all their 
ſyſtems. This opinion, on liberty of 
thinking, does not ariſe from their pre- 
judices ; they had their reaſons for ſtriv- 
ing to eſtabliſh it: I have given a 
detail of them. But their ideas on what 

conſtitutes the liberty of man in ge- 

neral, and on the dignity of philoſo- 
phical liberty, hold to prejudices in- 
finitely pernicious to ſociety. They ſeem 
perſuaded, that the moſt legal autho- 
rity is but an uſurpation : hence the 
numerous ſeditious principles ſcattered 
throughout their works. Finally, their 
ideas on the price which each indivi- 
dual ought to attach to his perſonal 
— are ſo falſe and reprehenſible, 
that 
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that the moſt ſevere criticiſm we can 
give thereon, will be to expoſe them 
to view,—According to their principles, 


there is no interior peace, no honour, 


no happineſs, without liberty.—A man who 
abandons his liberty, diſgraces himſelf; 
and, in loſing the energy of his cha- 
rafter, muſt ſoon have all the vices 


' which lead to /avery,—An elevated mind, 


penetrated with the ſentiment of its great- 
neſs, muſt prefer liberty to fortune, con- 
ſideration, and honours : theſe are high- 
ly poliſhed chains, but no light ones. 
—Liberty and repoſe ; theſe are the only 
defirable poſſeſſions, :&c. &c. Such are 
the pompous eulogiums which modern 
philoſophy has, for twenty years paſt, 
laviſhed with ſo much emphaſis upon 
liberty and repoſe : but what is this pre- 
cious liberty? I am not dazzled with 
phraſes ; ; 1 wiſh for a definition, but afk 
for it in vain from -philoſophers: they 
are accuſtomed to anſwer by exclama- 
tions and ſentences; they decide and 
judge deſpotically, but define nothing. 
It is with this method they have ſe- 

duced 


duced and led aut * ew: | Rea- 


ſor requires à knowledge of what is 
vaunted before it can ad̃ire. The cu- 


rious and fuperfcial multitude defires 
r Without examination, and 
as ever beech ThE Faithful eche of en- 
thufiafts and kypderices 3 and therefore 
has \conſtantly repeated; that Philip by 
1% Tht true Four? of Bob}, and that re- 
p an liberty ute 1h? teu pofefiens of 
nen withour having taken the pains ro 
afk what pbilo/ophywas; of in what re- 
pb and” philgfoptieal liberty eotffiftea '? 
The: books of Philoſophers, the prirt= 
cipᷣles they eontdin the refults of theſe 
edelplegy. and che ſtudy of their mo- 
tale, may do inſtead of the preciſe de- 
nittons Wich are wanting. We haue 


feen a philoſophér refuſe to preſide over _ 


the Sducatlon ef a foreign prince, def 
timed to feigen over väfk donfffiens: He 
did nor give for excuſe His Want of 
abilities filr Jeſs the 0% of Hs count 
fry ( philoſophtr” s <outttry is che Whole 
unfverfe); bet k prondbiical thee fa- 
ered words: My liberty tbelib of 2 
Vor. II. K philofopher ! 
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philoſopher and thoſe of his Party ad- 
mired: and celebrated his refuſal. -- of E 
« this problem be, ,propoſed.; 5 find 
te an infallible method of -deftroying every 
& notion of juſtice, virtue, and duty; andithe 
**.ſohation. is {as follows: Diſcourage and 
te. make men blind to the relations which'bind 
ge them do foret gn objects, and let each be- 
ce lieus himſelf Bis un unity and end. This 18 
te the tomb of every religious and moral 


c 6e idea, and conſequently the ruin of eyery 


te principle and moral obligation. Who 


ce has iſned to ptepare this tomb, and 


<< cauſe his ruin? iTake up the books 
te of;philoſophers ; read, and judge. 
I. knew a philoſopher, 1 in whom diltin⸗ 


Suiſhed talents were joined to a mild 
and virtudus character; his ſituation was 
not happy: he confined himſelf to abſo- 


lute neceflicies, - to give ſubſiſtence to 


two infirm ſiſters, of whom he was 


the only ſupport. He lived alone in a 
little houſe. near Paris. Some perſons, 


ſenſible of his merit, endeavoured ſuc- 


ceſsfully to find the means of chang: 


* . ſur la lsst de ITncrodult, 
N ” 5 4 ing 
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EW 


ing his ſituation; they nene him 


4911 


tive . which he eee re- 
fuſed, to preſerve his. liberty: yet this 
liberty, ſo dear to him, did not ren- 
der, him. happy; he was extremely. me- 
lancholy, was ſenſibly affected by his 
miſerable ſtate, and frequently com- 
plained of it bitterly. How: can you 
refuſe a genteel fortune, ſaid ſomebody. 
to; him, which, will give you; the, means 
of doing ſtill more good? you may 
add to the happineſs of your relations, 
and adminiſter comfort to the poor: 
moreover, your mind will be wg 

the employment which: has. been pro- 
poſed to you, requires knowledge and 
probity ; your abilities will become uſe- 
ful: in your preſent. retirement, they 
are loſt to your country; ought. you. 
not to ſerve it as much as circum- 
ſtances will permit 33 am free, 1 will 
forge myſelf no chains. But have not 


you, a at your birth, contracted, an obli- 


gation to do all the ſervice in your 
power to the ſociety. of which you are a 
„ member? 
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member Af live a retired life ; 1 I 
pect nothing from mankind; I aſk them 


for nothing; they have no right to make 


22 £4 


an Attetnpt pon my liberty. — Tou re- ; 


ceive their favours, and refuſe them 
your zeal. Do not you live under the 
protection of the laws they have efta- 


bliſhed ? Do not thefe laws inſure your” 


ſafety ' and tranquillity ? They would 
puniſh thoſe who ſhould: deprive you 
of them. Is it juſt, that you ſhould 
enjoy all the rights of a citizen, and 
diſdain to fulfil His duties? Certainly 
not. Man was not formed to cheriſh, 
that idleneſs which you call repoſe; to 
abandon” himſelf to that cruel egotifin 
which you call liberty. Created weak 
as he is, ſenfible; and rational, he knows: 
not how to enjoy his exiſtence inde- 
pendent of fociety, nor to repel the 
natural inftin& which inclines him to 
affift his fellow - creatures, If pride 
Has not vitiated his reaſon, every thing 
proves to him, that he cannot live 
without a ſupport: if his heart be not 
corrupted, he has an ardent deſire to- 
become uſeful, and to make a return 
for 
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for that which he is forced to accept. 


The neceſſity of obliging ennobles, in 
his eyes, the need he has of others: 
he is deſtined to give. and receive. 
Admirable order, which has formed ſo- 
ciety, and all the connections which 
inſure its ſolidity, power, and charns — 
Notwithſtanding what you ſay, I will 
accept no employ which would -force 
me to quit my ſolitude: What ſhould 
I do in the great world? to pleaſe 
there, you muſt be vicious; none but 
men of intrigue, and raſcals, ſucceed 
in it: a man gains no promotion there- 
in but by baſeneſs. More pbilgſo- 
phical prejudices. Have you attentively 


ſtudied the world, which. you paint in 


ſuch black colours? No, it is not in 
the boſom of ſolitude, nor even in the 
circles of the literati, that men learn 
to know it. Many vices, it is true, 
are found in the world; many irregu- 
larities, and things ridiculous; but there 
are alſo ſeen great examples of vir- 
tue in every claſs, I agree, that in- 
trigue frequently leads to fortune ; but, 
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in general vice and bad actions are 
obſtacles to it; whilſt conſideration and 
honour ate always the reward of a no- 
ble and virtuous conduct, united to 
talents. Great employs e commonly 
given to men of merit or reputation; 
you” beneficent authority conſults, in 

every important choice, the opinion of 
dhe public. Finally, deceit and mean- 
neſs are deteſted in the great world, 
as well as at court; and I have feen, 
between wits and philoſophers, much 
more cruel rivalities and enmities, more 
ridiculous ſcenes, more frequent atro- 
eities, than there ever were Wade 
Weener eee : 

Pray tell me, if you think your virtue 
| 3 but in circumſtances, in the 
kind of life you lead? Certainly it 
does not; you would have been vir- 
tuous in whatever "ſtate fate had placed 
you. How, therefore, can you think 
that birth, fortune, and honours, muſt 
neceſſarily pervert all other men? The 
wicked man is conſiſtent, when he ex- 
peẽts — but beinouſneſs and per- 
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fidy from others; but the wiſe man 1 
finds in the bottom of his heart a ſure = 
preſervative againſt” 'miſanithropy*- he 3 
does not believe himſelf an only be- 1 
ing in nature, and his own virtue at- 
taches him to humanity. All theſe 
reaſonings could not overcome his phi- 
loſophy ; nothing could conquer his 
obſtinacy: he ſaid he would remain fręe, 
live for bimſelf only, and die in repoſe. _ = 
About this time, he refuſed to marry = 
a rich and amiable widow, who loved w_ 
him: he could not reſolve to ſacrifice 8 
to ber his liberty. This was a ſincere 18 
philoſopher, which it is rare to meet 1 


with; in general their prejudices re- Wit 
fiſt reaſon, but yield to intereſt. He We! 
was a victim to his philoſophical ſyſ- 1 
tems: he died young, of a conſump- 1 
tion, repeating, that liberty is the moſt Wl 
Precious of all alf Mons; theſe were his Ti 
laſt words. He left a work, in ma- _ 
nuſcript, againſt the celibacy of | the clergy ; ; Ws il 
in which he attempted to prove, that 1 
all the religious orders ought to be 1 
aboliſhed, becauſe hone but Z citi- # | 
COP K 4 Zens [i 
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ens. ſhopld be ſuffered in the ſtate. 
There appears hut little canfermity be- 
tyyeen the prineiples of this philoſo- 
pher and his conducts hut ſuch phi- 
lofophicsl ingoberenges are too com- 
mon tg make any impreſſſon; beſides, 
the pretended inutilitp of the mem- 
bers of religious grders is one of the 
Prejugices which modern philoſophy has 
publiſhed: to the world, It has been 
long ſince proved, that, in general, ec- 
clefiaftics are very uſeful citizens, by 
the beneficent employment, which de- 
cency alone, in their profeſſion, obliges 
them to make of their ziches. I have 
been in every province of France, and I 
never found a por perſon vpon any 
of the eſtates poſſeſſed by the eccle- 
ſiaſtics. I _ obſeryed, that agriculture 
flouriſhed ; ; and that the peaſants were 
more happy, and leſs yulgar, than in 
other places. Without F of the 
immenſe. alms diſtributed at Paris by 
the archbiſhop and his vicars, how 
a or of - poor receive ſuccour, 


and labourers FOR: through- 
out 
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( 37 ) ” 1 
out the whole kingdom, from the mi- 1 
niſters of the church ! If eccleſiaſtics 1 ö 
follow ſtrictly the obligations which Will 
their profeſſion impoſes on them, their - = 
charity is unbounded ; and when even _ = 
they do not obſerve them with a ſcru- 78 
pulous exactneſs, they {till give jnfi3 18 
nitely more alms upon their eſtates = 
than any ſecular proprietors, Oſten- i 
tation is forbidden them; it is for Wi 
them at once an injury and a ridi- 1 
cule : it is oſtentation, eſpecially, which 1 
produces avarice and hardneſs of heart Wil | 
not being permitted to make them 748 
ſelves remarkable by luxury and magniy Wi 
ficence, eccleſiaſtics can have but one w 
ſort of vanity, the only one which can "HY 
make them reſpected, that of diſtin- Wo 
guiſhing themſelves by their virtues 1 
there is one particularly required of _ 
them, this is charity, Public opinion, 1 
honour, religion, all make humanity Wa 
and charity indiſpenſable in them. Let 8 
it he again conſidered how uſeful ec- j al is 

cleſiaſtics are, by the inſtructions they 1 
give, and the ** they teach. 

What 
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What would become of the country 
people; to what frightful vices would 
they not be abandoned, if they were 
deprived of the exhortations of their 
paſtors? Could the miniſters of the 
church be replaced by philoſophers? 
In this caſe, we ſhould moſt proba- 
bly fee ſtrange revolutions; and that 
the principles of eguality, and love of li- 
erty; would liberate peaſants and la- 
bourers from that profound ſubmiftion, 
which the precepts of the 'Goſpel im- 
poſe on them. Finally, how great obli- 
gations have letters and ſciences to many 
religious orders, - whoſe laborious re- 
ſearches have produced many euer 
and uſeful works of every kind! 

Your: Highneſs | may; now judge, if 
philoſophers be "Exempt from prejudices. 
It is good to know theſe” unjuſt pre- 
poſſeſſions, in order to guard againſt 
them. The criticiſm of oddities, ridi- 
cule, and vices, is not only uſeful in 
a book; but when it is impartial, and 
free from perſonality, which would ren- 
der it odious, it is {courageous - and 
truly 
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truly eſtimable: but this ſpirit of criticiſm 
would be equally inſupportable and miſ- 
placed in ſociety. We muſt ever pre- 
ſerve pure and invariable principles, 
and never betray our ſentiments, in 
appearing to approve of that which is 
condemnable; but we ought carefully 
to avoid all criticiſm and ſuperfluous 
diſcuſſion. It is neceſſary to know how 
to be ſilent, to diſcover prejudices, and 
appreciate opinions, without uſeleſsly 
combating them. Finally, in entering 
into ſociety, your Highneſs will hope 
for indulgence and goodneſs: nothing 
is loſt there; therefore go into it with 
theſe diſpoſitions; its eſteem will be 
particularly neceſſary to you: and for- 
get not, that talents and merit never 
gain general ſuffrages, but when they 
are united to e and virtue. 
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rim T. "IN II. 
WHETHER 17 By TRUE, THAT THE PRE- 
: SENT AGE HAS RECEIVED MANY LIGHTS 

FROM MONERN PHILOSOPHY, 


. to philafeplp x wa are at 
preſent in an age of inſtruction; in 
an euligbtened age; in a philoſophical 
age. &. Such are the words found 
in every page, in moſt of the modern 
works, from folios down to periodi- 
cal papers, They are repeated with 
emphaſis and ſatisfaction; every young 
author thinks himſelf obliged to in- 
troduce them in a preface, to eſtabliſh 
his reputation; and to adyertiſe the 
public, that he is, like the age he lives 
in, philoſophical, and without preju- 
dices. 

Let us coolly and impartially exa- 
mine whether it be true, that we have 


ſuch 


— 


(r 
ſuck great obligations to the pb 28 
phical elt. We are not indebted to 
it for the moſt eſteemed work of the 
age, Hiſtoire Naturelle; its illoftrt- 
ous author was never_ df any party: 
he had neither competitors nor rivals. 
in the new career he opened to Hir. 
ſelf: poſterity will give him rank apart, 
and place him alone in it. With re- 
ſpect to the other ſciences, the learhed: 
are unanimouſſy of opinion, that they 
owe all their. progreſs to the diſco- 
veries of Newton (9), who was bortt 
in 1642; and whoſe works appeared in 
the laſt” century. It is proper to re- 
mark, that this great man ſhewed, every 
inſtant of his life, the higheſt reſpect 
and artachment to religivh, M. de Vol- 
taire ſaid of him, h be was the greaitfP 
genius which ever exiſted ; and this ſub- 


lime genius, Superior ts all others, pre- 


ſerved, untib death, the: utmoſt real and 


ſolid piety; a ſentiment founded upon 
x profound knowledge of Holy: Writ, 
upon which he had meditated, and con- 
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tinued to read every day, and on which, 
he, at length, wrote a work *, ... 

Therefore, it is not modern, 3 
ed philoſophers, who can, attribute to. 
themſelves the : honour of the grand dif-, 
coveries Which have thrown: ſo much 
light upon the ſciences... This pbilgſo. 


SH tbe 


Pbic Ae. e has not Produced, 
perior to thott which illufrated the age 
of Lewis, XIV; and yet that fine age 
has left us models of every kind; with⸗ 
out having found any in the one pre- 
ceding. It reformed and, fixed our lan- 
guage, and created or improved every. 
thing; and we, ſometimes, happy imi- 
tators, but, always imitators, and very 
often inferior to our models, call our 


own nage, excluſively, an ee age. : 


4 „The book he read = W 8 was the Bi- | 
«ble. At the end of his Chronology were found 

< reflections upon the concord and ſucceſſion of the 
cc events recorded by the evangeliſts, which prove, 
« that this great philoſopher and profound mathe- 
« matician had made a particular ſtudy of the New 
6 Teſtament,” —Di2. de an Ha | 


| But 


CA) 
But will it be ſaid, or rather would it 
have been ſaid fifteen years ago, that 
the preſent age has produced the En- 


cyclopedie 2. We muſt be very mean, to 
pride ourſelves ſo much on a compila- 
tion! and what a compilation! wherein 


ſo many important articles are omitted, 


as many others badly compoſed, and 
not one that can be quoted as per- 
Leeni. n and e 1 3 what Aa 


c ſtyle, 


— 


TE | 
_ * For N 6a 1 bs 7 with my pu- 


. repeated. viſits! to our manufactories; we have 
alteady ſeen; a great number; and, on our return 
from each viſit, we read, in the Encyclopedie, a de- 
tail of the operations. we have ſeen; and have not yet: 
found a ſingle article; wherein a want of ;,clearneſs, or 
exactitude, does not appear: moreover, there is no 


new or judicious reflection on the means and methods, y 


which, in-ſeveral;manufaQures, ſeem to be very im- 
perfect. Theſe defects would be fill multiplied, in 
the eyes of thoſe-in-whom. a ſpirit of obſetvation Was 
joĩned to a knowledge of which I am totally 1 ignorant. 
All the proceſſes we have followed have, in general, 
appeared to me to be extremely ingenious 3 but I 
chink there is among the workmen, an attachment to 
old methods, which ãs: very prejudicial to the im- 
provement of workmanſhip. All the trades which 


bear a relationtto the arts, ſuch as that of a gold or 


lo ſilverſmith, 
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Wyle, in the paſſages which might have 
been brilliant! How unequal | What 


flverſmith, o or a jeweller, &c. and which require 4 
Nbwiedge of drawing, are carried to the moſt defirs 
able - point of perfection, with reſpect to the execu- 
tion; but ſeveral means, ſimpliſied, would render 
the work leſs dear. With reſſ ſpect to inferior trades 
id general, their proceſs is vicious, and their execu- 
ri6tt bad. Theſe, however, are fuck as it would be 
important to improve, becauſe they are the moſt uſe 
ful and common. All things of little value are very 
badly made in France, and delightfully finiſhed in 
En gland; which can come only from the difference 
of tethed. It is, undoubtedly, very difficult and ex- 
Peuſtve to ſee, in detail, the proceſſes of manufactures 5 
Vecauſe, to do this well, it is neceſſary to obtain the 
cviifidence and good - will of the principals; to ſuſpend 
tf& work of the manufacturers, and frequently to 
Make them begin it again. But ſuch of the learnedy 
# ſhould be defifous:of compoſing: an Bncyclopedie 
ought nor only to poſſeſs themſelves of this knowledge, 
bur te viſit induſtrious people, ſuch as the Dutch, 
Bugliſh, and Germans; and compare their manu - 
fuctures wit our on, to enable them to give us, up- 
ol theſe objects, intereſting reſults and new ideas. 
The Encychpedifts have done nothing of this; they 
have contented themſelves with aſſting the different 
artiſts for details in writing, of which they have cor - 
rected the ſtyle; and, for want of a knowledge of the. 
trades; have frequently retreũched very r ex · 
N —— very uſeleſs phraſes. 

fooliſh 


„„ 
footiſh and unſeafonable remarks ? how 
heavy: is the language * 1 and, Sher is 
ſtill worſey what principles, What au- 
dacious impiety f! This men volu- 
510g Oo 54; FINE DOE mine us 
Au bivow i onen uf! 
For example, read (if you can) the article Phi- 
E/faghe ; It is a faithful extract from a work, as con. 
temptible for its Myle, 48 fr the principles laid down 
in it. The author defines the kind of td ppineſd pro- 
Ber for a philoſopher, in the following manner: 11 /# 
aut, outre ls neceſſairs precis, un honnete Jeuper;flu neceſ- 
fatre à un homme, et par leguel eul on eff beureux. . 22 
Ea pur bett nous pri vr du hien -bter gui off be paradii th 
Mulgpß.. He bauld baue, ver and aloe the preciſe 


„„ * $ I 
Py © I 7 J 4 8 
* & © + — 


255 . « Poverty: depri ves us 
is the aradiſe of the philoſopher, 


., This article, / highly impor- 
Mi , high 1150 
1 07 YigN25 
r Amöng others; (the wurd Papua Tady be 
quoteds it has exeitecb an aiy ral indignatien : and. 
in fact, never did audaciouſneſs and effrontery carry to 
greater length indecenay and impiety.;; It is $6 be 


luppoled; that what, zþo!gublic has been 40 ny re» 
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minous. and dear. book that has ver 
been ſold, is but an unſhapen and rough 
ſketch.; and, to make it uſeful, it would 
be neceſſary to correct, mutilate, aug- 
mene and almoſt entirely recompoſe 
Thus recompoſed, it would, un- 
acubredly,. be uſeful; it would 
to its reformers a Juſt right to publie 
eſteem; but, even then, it would be no 
brilliant title of honour for them. If 
men of genius can write a dictionary, 
they cannot entirely devote themſelyes 
to it, and reſolve to place their chef 
d' uvres in that frightful collection of 
folios, which are but rarely conſulted, 
and never regularly read. F inally, 
however this Work may, in future; be 
improved, it will never diſpenſe thoſe 
who may wiſh to become well informed 
with buying all the good, books, 
ceſſary to this purpaſe, before an En- 
cyclopedie was thought of. A man, 
who may be deſirous we becoming ac- 


bach for chi yy ; — I dungs my erhdeifn 
to the firſt edition, that alen te authors of ide work 


2 10 


2 | quainted 


(1%) 
quainted with hiftory, will  eertainly, 
never have recourſe' to the extracts of 
the; Eneyclop4die; Herodotus, Homer, 
Diodorus of Sicily, Ovid, &c. will al- 
ways be read by thoſe who wiſh to 
know the heathen mythology. A lover 
of the arts, and ancient monuments, 
will always ſtudy Winkleman. Thoſe 
who have a taſte for eee will 
not leſs learn by heart the book pz 
ARTE PotTica, and the moſt elegant 
paſſages of poetry in the authors of 
the age of Lewis XIV; they will alſo 
be far from deſpiſing le Traitẽ des Etudes, 
by Rollin; and les Judicieuſes Reflexions 


of the Abbe Dubois. Thoſe who are 


deſirous of knowing how far nem 


e 


the Tanafuftures ; . 152 che moſt pre- 
ciſe and clear deſcription of a manu- 


facture, ever ſo little complicated, can- 


not give an exact idea of it to any 


perſon whatſoever, who. has not ſeen 
and followed. its, operations with atten- 


tion. All I have juſt ſaid may be ap- 


pron to the ſciences, natural hiſtory, 
as La chymiſtry, 
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ckymiſtry, phyſten, aſtranomy, &. a 
therefore, the moſt perfect Buchclepbau 
Will never be a work of the" firſt. uri. 
lity; ſew people will be able to Pur- 

chaſe it, and it will dot be really ne- 
ceſſaty to any body. A thing of luxury, 
aud merely agrerable, entitles not its 
in ventors to be looktd\vupon as tHe Benet 
HaBor& uf muntiu, neither as mem tö 
hof fates ougbt . 18" treffedl . 
AND THE BREEIMINARY DISCOURSE 
Whis is a F$ttat * Pbrafe, bur already 
bathef i anuquated. They have, ac 
donde e Luſtom, begun to admire, 
au. Pusble, and ended by etamina! 
8 this faqs preliminary 
Aiſceurſe is pretty "gtherally * *4pprez 
ebiced Us its, joſt value.  Pulogittths 
Hive been given to che platt arid Ye 
rid ef $dess bur cry Body Khows, 
abt che abthet bien formally de- 
clares this plan not to be is owt, 
buy that ef an EPnglin philofopher vz 
Werefose che ftyte any belotigs to the 
Ye. 9 46.999 bizt Trap ved 1-114. nos 
ov 1 Is82U1sN — l: 01 boilg 
French 


1 1 * 


© a 5 


Prencs pbilaſapber, which is patticulirly 


that which his enemies will by nd meant 
be eempted to diſpute with him, - An 
author muſt for ever be ranged; in 

the moſt middling claſs of writers; when; 
with 2 good plan, and upon à ſub- 
ject highly intereſting, and full of gran- 
deur, he writes without fire and ele- 
vation; but is, on the contrary, dif- 
fuſe, barren, and languid: nevertheleſs; 
we find, in this diſcourſe, guſt ideas, 
good ſenſe, and .xeaſon, The author 
ovght to be cemmended even for not 
having aſſumed that ridiculous and pro- 
phetie tone which then appeared fo ſub- 
lime and philoſophical, He muſt have 
kad taſte and wiſdom, to deſpiſe this 
extravagant jargan and puerile affec- 
tation: he is, however, frigid and tire+ 
ſome; but be is, at . e 
a never e ene ast % 


10 \ - : 5 4 # £ N s I * & = 


mean in the preliminary diſoourſe ; for at is 
impoſſible to ſay he hat di ſoovered any: taſte in bis 
E 2 . ws Ihave quoted, in & long note, 
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It will, ne” be ſaid, that ſo con· 
ſiderable and voluminous a work as 
the Encyclopedie, muſt neceſſarily con- 
tain an infinity of errors. But why have 
ſo many volumes appeared ſo precipi- 
tately? Would it not have been bet- 
ter to have given fewer, even only one, 


than have preſented ſuch a number of 


articles to be reviſed? Ought ſages 
to diſcover ſo much levity? ought they 


to offer a deſective eſſay, as a che 


d' æuvre of human underſtanding ; as an 
admirable book which may anſwer the 
purpoſe of all others? This ſtrange 
preſumption brings to recollection that 
of a dramatic author, much leſs cele- 


' brated for his talents than his exceſ- 


five pride and ſelf-love. ' In the pre- 
face to his Jeanne de Naples (a bad 
tragedy), he ſays to the reader, © My 
ce undertaking is to produce to thee, 
te jn ten volumes, of twenty thouſand 


many paſſages from theſe eulogiums; they are ſo eu- 


rious and extraordinary, that they deſerve to. be read, 


See note 410, at nnn chis volume. 
r cc verſes, 


6151.) 
cc verſes, an univerſal ſcience ; but ſo 
ce well conceived and explained, that 
ce libraries will; in future, ſerve thee 
cc but as uſeleſs ornaments “. . 


* The name of this author is Magnon. Hist tra- 
gedy of Jeanne de Naples was printed in 1656, Fon- 
tenelle, Hi. au Theatre Frangois.— think it ne- 
ceſſary to give, in this place, the judgment of 
one of the authors of the Encyclopẽdie upon this 
work. Two bookſellers wiſhing to give a new 
edition of the Encyclopẽdie, the editor of the firſt edi- 
tion ſpoke to them upon the ſubje& of the faults with 
which it was reproached, as follows: The imper- 
«« fection of this work comes from a great number of 
«« different cauſes. There was no time to be ſcrupu- 
« Jous in the choice of thoſe who were employed in 
* it. . . , Hence its inequality... . The Encyclo- 
« pedie was a gulph, into which theſe kinds of rag- 
e gatherers threw, pell-mell, an infinity of things, 
ce badly choſen, ill-digeſted, good, bad, and deteſta- 
ce ble; true, falſe, uncertain, and always incohe- 
« rent and unſeaſonable. . . . References, which be- 
<« longed to the part even in which they were em- 
* ployed, were neglected. .... . A refutation 4s often 
** found in a place where a proof is ſought for... ._ 
There was no exact correſpondence between the 
« diſcourſe and the figures : to remedy this defect, 
e they fell into long explanations; but how many 
<< unintelligible machines are there, for want of let- 
*« ters to deſignate the parts! &c.”—Nouveau Die 
Hionnaire Ht, article 4 neyclopedie. 
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Natwithſtanding all cheſe reflections, 


| it. is, ſtill repeated, from habitude, that 


philoſophy has given lights which were 
wanting to the age of deen XIV. 
What does this Phraſe ſignify? No- 
body is ignorant of its true meaning: 
it is: this; The bold ideas of philuſo- 
pbers, on be Divinity,” be nature of man, 
Fatality, worſpip, aud natural religion, 
bave learned men, ta. think and regſen. 
The. authors of the laſt century could noi 
know theſe opinions: had they done it, they 
won not have failed to adopt them. But, 
deprived. of theſe Iights,. they were given 
up; % © cope 5 ere 4 Were. not 
den. 65 

It is true, no ae of Wögeft mou 
rofophy. are found in the writings of 
1205 moſt celebrated authors; and that, 

if they had poſſaſſed the principles of 
ie, they would have compoſed works 
abfotmely different from thofe they have 


left us. Qught this idea to make us 


regret. their not cultivating philoſophy ? 
For inſtance, we' ſhould net have that 
admirable diſcourſe on univerfa] hiſ- 


"EY © tory, 


tory; by Boſſuet; religion is its baſis ; Wl 
and it was religion only which. could bl 
give it that majeſtic force, and ſub- | 
lime eloquence, which forced even a 
philoſopher to | ſay, This diſcourſe bas 
neither. @ model, nor an imitator ; its ſtyle 
bas produced nothing but admirers . 
And that immortal book Telemachus, 
if it exiſted, would be no more than 
a. philoſophical romance! Inſtead. of 
that raviſhing . deſcription of the Su- 
preme Being, drawn from Holy Writ, 
we ſtiould have been told in it, that 
God forgives every thing, always par- 
dons, and never puniſnes. Inſtead of 
that perfect reaſon, of that pure and 
alſecting morality, we ſhould have found 
falſe ideas, and dangerous principles. 
What a pity it is that Fenelon was not a 
philoſapher ! and Corneille and Racine, 
why were not they philoſophers? We 
ſhould have neither Polieucte, nor Atha- 
wn "The ſame may be ſaid of all the 


+20 M. de Voltaire. 
1 The author muſt have had a al piety, to com- 
og Polieucte, and a very great knowledge of the 
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Ca) 
works of the preſent age: it is incon-- 
teſtable, that other ſentiments, ideas, 
and opinions, would have produced 
works abſolutely different; we ſhould, 
therefore, have been deprived of all 
theſe chef Þtevores; which will for ever 
do honour to our literature and our 
country. There is ſcarce any reflec- 
tion which can inſpire more diſguſt for 
philoſophy (11). Finally, are thoſe who 
pretend, that the great men of the laſt 
century had no knowledge of our phi- 
loſophical opinions, aſſured it is a fact? 
Let us remark, that the literati of that 


time were infinitely. more learned than 


thoſe of our own. The ſtudy of the 
learned languages then appeared in- 
diſpenſable; the Greek and Latin au- 
thors were learnt by heart; all the ſyſ- 
tems of the ancient philoſophers were 
1 which was horns TOE moſt 


nn to write n If, FO Adios, theſe 
ſubjects had tempted a philoſopher, it is not to be 
doubted but he would have treated them in a manner 
quite different; conſequently, theſe . * 
would not have exiſted, 5 

of 


— 


(19s } 
of the ideas, and opinions of modern 
philoſophers... With reſpect to irreli- 
gion, were not the principles: of Hobbes, 
born in the ſixteenth century, fully un- 


derſtood *. Our unbelievers have done 5 


nothing but repeat what that famous 
atheiſt wrote againſt Providence, againſt 
the Divinity, and on happineſs, vir- 
tue, &c. They even renewed theſe 
opinions; That all our ſentiments and 
ideas come from the ſenſes ; —tbat truth and 
falſehood are but expreſſions, of. which we 
cannot verify the reality; — that there 
is no legal property, neither. any thing 


juf or wijuſt in itſelf, &c.——Hobbes 


ſpent a good deal of time in France: 
he was a man of great abilities; but 


his opinions produced nothing but in- 
dignation in this country; all the learn- 


ed, all the men of letters, read his 
works, which were even tranſlated: his 
principles were found deteſtable, and 
his reaſonings abſurd: curioſity gained 
him readers; but, in thoſe times of ig- 


In 1588, 
norance, 
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noranco, he ad nelther diſciples nor 
partiſans. Spinoſa came afterwards; he 
attacked religion with fury: ingenious 
as he was daring, he confounded and 

sverturned all the prineiples of morali- 
ty, and formed his krightful ſyſtem of 
atheiſmm, with much art, wit, and Fob: 
tlety. © ' The age be lived in tus not fur 
enough advanced fon bim: he ſeduced 
nobody; his coherence and wickedneſs 
were exclaimed. againſt," and his errors 
appeared equally odious and eontempti- 
dle. —We have, nevertheleſs, ſeen theſe 
errors riſe from a long oblivion, and 
propagare themſelves: they have been 
given to us as new and profound rea- 
ſonings; as lights uſeful to mankind. 
A little time cufter Spinofa, ſtill in the 
fame century, appeared that famous 
dictionary, an aſtoniſhing work, not by 
a numereus ſociety, büt the produc. 
tion of one man only. © Penclon, 'Boſt 
ſuet, Racine, Boileau,/&c/ exiſted" when 
Bayle publiſhed this dictionary; and 
8 all 


...F n and Boileau lived almoſt twenty years 
$2 10 3 \ 3\\} 
Ms | after 


C 7 

all theſe great men did nor fall into 
the philoſophical ſcepticiſm become ſo 
common in our days. The ſecepticiſm 
of Bayle was ne more contagious, wich 
reſpect to tllem, than khat of Men- 
taigne (12) kad been, whoſe eſſays were 
in every body's hands upwards of a 
hundred years before Bayle gave his 
work to the public T. Mdders philo- 
ſophers habe had reeourſe te this dic. 
tionary, as well as to all the other 
ſources of the ſame kind; and it is 
ſerictly true; that no bold opinion, not 
4 ſingle paſſage againſk religion, is to 
be met with in their works, which 18 
not equally io be found in © thoſe of 
Montaigne, Hobbes, Spi noſa, Bayle, Col 
Uns, 'Tyndal,! or Shafteſbury ; authors 
ſuceeſsfully refuted in eceding ages. 
But this 58 Rot all; theſe philoſophers; 

of the ſixtectſth afid feventeenth centu- 
Pert afterwards copied ne "A did 

1 Han voig 1 d 

n the publication of this- Vote; i beſt pages 
of which were, moreoyer, known, 4 long time t 
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of themſelves nothing more than renew 
ancient follies and errors, already mains 
tained by famous hereſiarchs, who, in 

attack ing the dogmas of faith, took it 
into their heads to moralize, and to 
form ſyſtems. The fathers of the church 
combated theſe errors, and ſhewed their 
abſurdity; Boſſuet himſelf refuted many 
of them. It is known, that this il- 
luſtrious defender of the faith had not 
only the moſt profound knowledge of 
the holy ſcriptures, but of the whole 
hiſtory. of the church; he knew all the 
details relative to hereſies, which have 
riſen up { ſince the eſtabliſhment. of Chriſ- 
tianity. 'Paſcal, d' Arnaud, Nicole, &c. 
all men of profound exudition, poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſame knowledge; therefore 
theſe. great geniuſes were not ignorant 


of any of the ſyſtems, any of the ſo- 


phiſms, of. modern philoſophy, | becauſe 
the hiſtory, alone of hereſies contains 
them all; which I prove inconteſtably 
in note (13), at the end of the work. 
It depended, then, but upon the learned 
and great men themſelves, of the laſt 
8 . 


* 
4 * 
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—— become iner | 


ideas too jutt; to ſoffer the 
be ſeduced by falſe quotations, and not 
to deſpiſe incoherent reaſonings, abſurd 
opinions, and pernicious principles: they 
preſervedla pure and lively faith, and 
knew all the vain eee un which 
it 1s combated. Lo : 
Loet us, at preſent, confided? the ef- 
fect rhich theſe philoſophical lights __ 
produced upon the literati, and 
ple in general, of the preſent age. x 
will ſpeak. hut generally; I admit many 
exceptions; and it will be with an ex-; 
treme Os that 1 en many 24 
them Doc m..onw; ;c 
AThe ie e babierde of: Gals 
ing bad opinions, renders the: mind falſe 
and ſubtil, and neceſſarily ſpoils the 
taſte. When a man never ſeeks truth, 
he ends by deſpiſing it; or eſteems the 
beauties of convention onhy, he is no 
longer ſenſible of ingenuous and af- 
fecting graces; he withdraws from na- 
ture, and forgets it; and, having no 
mw longer 
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longer either a certain rule, or a ſen⸗ 
timent which can ſupply the want of 
knowledge, to enable him; to judge 
well, he blindly decides, and frequent 
ly. at hazard; or he is ſtruck with that 
only which appears brilliant, and ad- 
mires nothing but deceitful, appear - 
ances and motley productions: fr vhich 
reaſons, moſt of the philaſophical vit. 
ings of this! century are full of Augſe, 
and entirely diveſted of reaſon-. There 


is no genius in the plans, nor truth 
in the deſeriptions ande chiraſters. The 


emphatical and careleſsaſtylt, the im-. 
perious and haughty trine uf the chiefs of 


modern philoſaophy, had, for ſome time; 


admirers, who miſtook bombaſt for ele 
vation, and infolence for enthuſiaſm. 
When Fenelon, Bourdalone;o Boſſuet, 
and Maſſillon, gave ſublime leſſuns to 
kings and people; their manner was res 
ſpectful and: modeſt, and theit modeſty 
was ſincere they were nortlii inventors 
ob: the: morality they tavght 4 iithey bHH 
8 . e 


. 


5 U 21 
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. Phgſipbi aus, und 


his 
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his adherents, inſtruct the univerſe, they 
declare their opinions to be the only 
reaſonable ones; that they have, at 
length, diſcovered truths unknown before 
to all others; and propoſe to us to 
deſpiſe ' every thing, which, till then, 
had appeared the moſt worthy of our 
eſteem and veneration; each of them 
exclaims, This is my Hiſtem, theſe are 
my ideas, and theſe my deciſions! and 
whoever-refuſes to believe and 'adopt 
them, ſnews as much ftupidity as pre- 
judice and ignorance. Such is the foun- 
dation of all their moral and pbilgſo- 
phical inſtructions. It is not ſurpriſing, 
that theſe beaux ęſprits, who have ſo 
much confidence in their own under- 
ſtanding, and who look upon their 
own judgment as that of ſupreme wiſ- 
dom, ſhould ſpeak like maſters and le- 
giſlators, and treat the refractory with 
rigour. This inconceivable delirium 
has ſeized all their diſciples; the moſt 
obſcure, as well as the moſt celebrated, 
have joined to the pretenſion of propa- 
gating lights, that of writing with warmth 
n M and 
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and energy: hence their declamations 


| againſt 5 prejudices their { pompousi/eu- 


logiums on philoſophy ; their miſplaced 
exelamations; and their violent apoſ- 
trophes to ſovereigns, people, and na- 
tions: hence the forced enthuſiaſm, dog- 
matical tone, and inſipid monotony, 

found in all the writings of this kind. 
1. is neceſfary to think profoundly, ex- 
preſs ourſelves with forte, and have a 
lively perception. It is alſo neceffary to 
ſhew. af violence of paſton, an ardent deſire 

of fame, as well as for tafte and the arts. 
With reſpect to ſtyle, it is required to 
be ſatirical and hrilliaut, For the reſt, 

harmony, truth, natural reaſon, 'and the. 
rare merit of - knowing how to com- 
bine and trace a good plan, are counted 
as hothing. Men formerly conſulted 
their; talents in Writing, choſe a par- 
ticular kind, and followed the impulſe 


of. their: genius and character; at pre- 


ſent, ſome people think themſelves 
obliged to ſhew all theſe qualities in 
any kind of work whatever: In a poem, 
Pe, or tragedy; in an . 


14 | voyage, 
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G 8 ) 
voyage) or biltet; fr 18 neceffaty to be 4 
3 anch emigbren nienkind: The 
eonfſeqgUence is that all Kinds of writing 
arettonfounded, and all works are alike ; 
thatflall convention are neglected, and 
kewlauthors r they ought to 
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6 tire JP talents they have 5 


rebeived fromm nature. Nevertheleſs, 
theſe philoſophers repeat to us, that their 
works: are in ti Bands of every body, and 
give ddlight an nfiruiivon to. All ube Pane 
of: Hurope. dou) nod WW Amoofts | 


An the hands ef very. body This! 18 20 
inga great deal : there are ſtill many peo- 


ple who would ſczuple to read: the moſt 
celebrated of thoſe works, and others 
very lorry they ſhould fall into the bands 
of-,their children; and many who have 
read them havt᷑ done it ſolely to refute; 
them. Ve delight of nilotbe people of 


Europe l Heligbt is entrgetiogbur perhaps 


exaggerated. What Zapata he a, b, co 


Le Colimagouss du frere I Kſcarbbutier 


Les Homehes du Puſtrur Burn Jeannet 
et \ W Code de la Nature. 
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| (- 164 ) 
Le Propbete Philoſophe—Les -  Meurs— 
L'Efprit— Les Penſees pbiloſopbigues 


Le militaire Philoſopbe — Le Diftion- 


naire' philoſophique—Les Letires Juiurs. 


Le Syſteme ſocial —and many others, 


which would ſoil this work; are all' theſe 
philoſophical writings the delight of all the 
people of Europe? Even were it true that 
many people read theſe works, that would 
by no means prove they were really good 


ones; every bold and licentious writing 


will be read; to excite curioſity is not 
to gain eſteem. When ſuch pure and 
ſubſtantial works as Telemachus, the 
odes of the great Rouſſeau, Clariſſa, Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, Jeruſalem Delivered, and the 


Engliſh Spectator, &c. are in every body's 
-hands, we may believe them to have ſu- 


periar merit; they preſent a ſevere mo- 


rality, and contain no irreligious princi- 


ple; they are nevertheleſs read by every 
body, the incredulous even know them 
by heart; 'tis true, they ſay, they could 
have wiſped they had contained more pbilo- 
ſophy; but they are forced to admire 
them.— Finally, we are aſſured that 2e 
philoſophical 


4 n 


(066 
philoſophical works convey infrufion to | 
every body. This inſtruction may be judg- 
ed of by the faithful abridgment I have 
given of 'it.—I ſee clearly the evil the 
philoſophers have done, but of the good 
I am abſolutely ignorant. I ſee that in 
attacking religion, they have deſtroyed 
morals, and that the licentiouſneſs and 
audacity of their writings have made 
their numerous imitators loſe that deli- 
cacy and elevated manner, as well as the 
ſimplicity, which proceed from reaſon, 
wiſdom, modeſty, and decency “. I ſee 

they 


A man of ſenſe, who ſhews an exceſſive pride, 
certainly wants diſcernment, The great authors of 
the laſt century ſpoke of themſelves and their works 
with nobleneſs and ſimplicity, becauſe, in general, 
they ſpoke with modeſty ; but at preſent the public 
are, for the moſt part, entertained in long prefaces 
with the fame and ſucceſs of authors. I never con- 
ceived that an author could have the courage to ſay, 
My work has been tranſlated ; it has paſſed through ſe- 
veral editions; kings and learned men have been de- 
lighted with it : ] have received letters full of eulogiums 
on this ſubje, Sc. Under what pretence dare men 
ſay ſuch things to the public ? Certainly it is not for 
its · inſtruction, ill leſs for its amuſement ; it is then 
for the ſole purpoſe of boaſting of themſelves. A 
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they have ſuaken the reſpect dus to ſo- 
vereign,. authority, and: ſubſtituted the 
moſt Kupid egotiſm to the grand ſanti- 

ments. of patriotiſm, which particularly 
diſtinguiſhed our natiog. Suicide, the: 
froix. of irreligion, hs een more. com- 


little 8 wood be faficient to eels em 
from this ridicule. Who is the author, good or bad, 
who does not receive compliments, and letters full of 
eulogiums, from perſons to whom he ſends his works ? 
What would be thought, in a private ſociet yu of a man 
Who required che attention of the aſſembly, whilſt he 
related to them every agreeable thing which; bad 
been faid to him during his life, without forgetting 
ftatteries even the moſt exceſſive; who ſhould add to 
this enumeration the lecture of all. the. complunen- 
tary letters he had received for thirty years, paſt, and 
finiſh by diſtributing copies of them ?, This would: 
perhaps be. thought rather impentinenternladeds Ie 
ſpeck due to the public 

The atteſtations of merit aud, . and rtificates 
in good form, are uſeleſs to all but empirics and 
quacks. A man of nice diſcernment rejedꝭs all theſe 
little means; with an elevation of ſoul he ought to 
deſpiſe them z yet authors eſtimable for their works 
and character have been known to employ, them: 
but this mode will go out of faſhion; men will at 
length find chat e a modeſt manner is the only one ca- 


pable of bean, af Which is a proof of üer: 
ment. 5 


r 484 n 


mon 


mon among us * the lit twenty ycars 
= it ever was among any other peo- 


J fee an infinity of men of ſenſe, 
hors many whole ſocieties, adopt and 


* ” 


believe follies which would have. been 


laughed at in times we call. barbarous. 
The conjurer's wand, the myſteries of the 
Cabal, employ the thoughts of very great 
perſonages. We hear of reſurrections 
from the dead familiarly ſpoken of; more 
perſons than one have often ſupped with 
Socrates and Marcus Aurelius. We are 
ſurrounded by prodigies : ſome people, 
being in numerous circles, ſee valets and 
ſervants fleep as they walk, and predict 
futurity; others walk in magic gardens, 
whoſe enchanted trees cauſe convalfions 
and ſalutary cri Jes in thoſe who touch 
them; we meet men, who, by the power 
of an admirable Harmony, read in the 
bottom of hearts, penetrate their moſt 
ſecret receſſes, and who are themſelves 
inevitably obliged to anſwer 70 he thought, 
and obey the Alent commands of objects to 
which they unite themſelves. | Finally, 
we have ſeen the contrary of what has 
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ever until the preſent time been. prac- 
tiſed ; village ruſticity ridiculing with 
impunity the credulity. of the inhabi- 
tants of cities, and phyſicians deceived 
by the quackery of their patients. Such 
are the conſequences of theſe boaſted phi- 
Ioſophical lights. M. de Voltaire wiſhed 
to be univerſal. All his diſciples had alſo 
the pretenſion of being at once Jegi/a- 
tors, politicians, literati, learned, lovers of 
the fine arts and of philoſophy. This ma- 
nia has infected every body; people will 
ſpeak of things which they underſtand 
the leaſt, and, by the aid of ſome ſcien- 
tific words, retained by chance, and al- 
ways miſplaced, they think to demon- 
ſtrate the effects of the magic wand and 
of magnetiſm, by excellent phyſical and 


chemical reaſonings. When the ignorant 


are become vain and preſumptuous, when 
they believe themſelves profound philo- 
ſophers, they cannot be enlightened by 
the truly learned. Every deciſion con- 
trary to their prejudices revolts them, 
and ſelf- love renders their obſtinacy in- 
ſurmountable. Thus modern philoſo- 


phy, 


( 169) 


phy, in ſhaking every principle, and 
overturning every idea, has corrupted 
morals and weakened mens minds; falſe 
ideas of every kind are the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of bad principles; the depra- 
vity of the ſoul always brings on that of 
the mind and judgment. Each has made 
himſelf a morality to his liking, *a logic 
after his own manner; the deſire of cele- 
brity has ſucceeded to a love of real 
fame ; the moſt. extravagant opinions 
have been defended, maintained, and 
adopted ; ; ſophiſms and paradoxes re- 
ceived as excellent arguments, and the 
only things, reaſon and truth, capable of 
inſuring laſting ſucceſs, have been treat- 
ed with ſcorn and contempt. _ 
The preſent age has, nevertheleſs, 
produced many works of genius, but the 
authors of them have not written with 
ſuperiority, but in proportion as they 
have ſtudied the good authors of the age 
preceding“; thoſe who depart from the 
| rules 


dame fas bee tal n eee 


was the author of the laſt age he loved moſt ; he 
| thought 
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(996. 3 
rules and principles which Fenelon, Boſ- 
ſuet, and Paſcal have followed (14), will 
never write like Buffon, Monteſquieu, and 
Rouſſeau. If Rouſſeau be the leaſt pure 
and correct of theſe great writers, if 
ſo much inequality be found in his 
works, it is becauſe he imitates, at the 
ſame time, both the emphatical and tri- 
vial ſtyle of the author des Penſces Phi- 
tefophiques, M. de Voltaire wrote not 
ſuch beautiful tragedies' by following 
the principles of modern poetry, but of 
the poetry created by the great Cor- 
neille, Crebillon, Greſſet, J. B. Rouſ- 
ſeau, Racine the younger, who has given 
us the excellent e de la Religion; 

| ” ad... 
thought nobody ever wrote with more purity and 
elevation of ſentiment than Fenelon, more natural- 
ly, or who had ſhewed more 7afte. It ſeems to me, 
that this judgment of the finſt writer of the age would 
be properly placed in an eſſay /ur le gout. 


9. It-26 extraordinary, that the ſon of the great 3 
cine, author of ſo ſine a poem, and of another in favour 
of religion, ſhould die, in 1763, without being of the 
Academie Franzoiſe ; ſo much the more, as this writer 
was equally diſtinguiſned by his talents, virtues, and 


piety ; his conduct, morals, and rare modeſty. He 


8 | had 
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the» author of Dido; and ef the beſt i 
facred Poems” we habe, cafter thoſe of * 9 
Rouſſeau; and the autho? f Jn Metro- Wl 
manic i all theſe great nen not only Wl 
were not: philoſophers,9 bur had a real "8 
peach for modern N. Philo- 1 
ſophy © Nuss 5113 il ai 1 


S 


Your Highneſs knee there ſtill &&- 
iſt many other diſtinguiſhed writers, 
who join to literary talents the merit 
of having defended, with equal cou- 
rage and ſucceſs, the ſacred rights of 
religion and virtue, —After this faith- 
ful expoſition of the influence which 
pretended philoſophers have had on mo- 
rals, on the minds of men, and on the 
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had his picture drawn, holding the works of his fa- 
ther ; his eyes and finger fixed upon this verſe of 
Phedre : 


Et moi fils inconnu d'un fi glorieux pere. 


Racine, beſides his poem on religion, wrote one 
on grace; ſome odes, and very eſtimable epiſtles; re- 
flections upon poetry, &c. which merit reading; curi- 
ous and intereſting memoirs of the life of Jean Ra- 
cine, his father; and ſome other works. 

Racine the younger was of the Academy of In- 
ſcriptions. 

n age 
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( m2 ) 
age in general; after the quotations 
from their works, which have made 
your Highneſs acquainted with their 
doctrines, principles, and character, their 
reaſonings and purpoſes; judge if they 
have propagated uſeful lights, and if 
2 are, in fact, the benefactors of man- 
nd. ty e 
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or THE. RESPECT. WHICH, PRINCES OWE. 


. TO RELIGION AND OFTHE /SHORTNESS 
- OF-LIFE./ - |; at He A #08 


[ 


and thoſe who are about us. Unbe- 


lievers have pretended, that there is a 
contradiction in theſe two command 


ments; but little reflection is, however, 
neceſſary to comprehend their wiſdom. 
Among the many definitions which I 
have given to your Highneſs, there is 
one which particularly ſtruck you; that 
which — the difference between 

| 2 goed 


HE example of a regular and vir- 
tuous conduct is due from every 
one to the circle, more or leſs exten 
ſive, in which he moves. Religion com- 
mands us to conceal our good actions; 
but, at the ſame time, it ,preſcribes to 
us to edify thoſe to whom we are known, 
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2 good aHion and a benevolent ation x. 
A good action 1s but the accompliſh- 
ment of a duty ; a fine action, is that 
which TEE to great däüger, or de- 


mands a great ſacrifice, and which a 


perſon miieht* not hive” de, witfioũt 


making aſe contefnptißle. Fo give 
what is ſuperfluous to the poor, 18” a 

duty; to ſhew ſentiments of religion 
and Humanity; to ſuccgor; when it is 
in our power; the unfortunate who im- 
plore our aſſiſtance, are alſo indiſpenſa- 
ble duties: we owe all theſe examples 
to ſociety. Eet us not firive to witk- 
hold from it, not only that Which is 
expected from us, but that whiel ie 
has a right to require: let us merit 
its eſteem; this is one of the obliga- 
tions of 4 gobd citlzen; but let us not 
aſpire to its admiration. We may let 

our good actions be known, without” 
being proud of them. The: eulogiuthy 
He dur done But bis duty; will never 
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other. He carefully conceals his Bene 
_ volent» allions : the praiſes he might re- 
ceive on account of them might cor- 
rupt him; therefore religion forbids him 
from publiſhing them, and ſays to him, 
Avoid the applauſes of men, and God 
will not fail to recompenſe you: bit 
if you: ſeek vain commendations, vo 
will haut received your veward, in the 
eyes of God; your action is not oy 
deſtroyed, bor ann and made. vi- 
cious. 10 | . 40 

The extent of: our* Hurts: increaſes 
in proportion to our means, and ac- 
cording to our ſituation. A rich mn 
ought to give more than him whoſe 
fortune is moderate. As much circum- 
ſpection, prudence, and exactitude of 
conduct, is not required of a man in 
a ſtate of celibacy, who lives in re- 
tirement, as of a father of a family, 
at the head of a great houſe full of 
children and ſervants; that which wor 1d 
be bur a rrifling fault in a perſon un- 
der his authority, would in him appear 
4 grave and inexcuſable error. Every 

gas ; perſon 


C56 ) | 
perſon who is extenſively connected with 
others, and who may have ſome in- 
fluence over the minds of a certain 
number of perſons, whether it be by 
his birth, fortune, or employments, is 
indiſpenſably obliged to ſhew more re- 
gularity and virtue, and to ſet a bet- 
ter example, than an obſcure indivi- 
dual, whoſe conduct and proceedings 
men deign not to examine. Judge, 
then, how extenſive the obligations of 

a prince are in this reſpect; ſeeing 
that he unites to the elevation of ſo 
- bigh a rank, dignities, riches, every thing 
which dazzles mankind; every thing 
which attracts and fixes their attention; 
all that great influence is capable of 
impreſſing on their minds. 
ec What a misfortune !” exclaims Maſ- 
„ Gllon, in ſpeaking of the bad exam- 
ples given by the great, © vVhat a miſ- 
« fortune, that- the luminaries which 
1 « ſhould guide our paths are changed 
[1 tc into wandering lights which lead us 
Wi « aſtray !” | 15 
1 How highly criminal it is to give 
bad 
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bad examples, which authorize vice and 
licentiouſneſs, when we have it in our 
power to offer thoſe which are uſe- 
ful! Of how great weight are the ex- 
amples of a young, well-informed, ſen- 
fible, and enlightened prince, not only 
in the interior of his palace, but in ſo- 
ciety, to the fickle and brilliant youth 
which aſſemble about him? His re- 
lations with the people are {till more 
intimate and extenſive. Princes are thoſe 
who, by their example, impair or 
ſtrengthen the virtue of the people; 
and it is the people only who eſta- 
bliſh the reputation of princes. Your 
Highneſs may be aſſured, that it will 
be neither your partiſans, nor your 
friends, the learned, nor men of let- 
ters, who will inſure your reputation ; 
their approbation will be frivolous and 
vain, if the people refuſe to confirm it, 
and if to their applauſes there be not 
joined this eulogium, He is good, cba- 
ritable, and virtuous. Without this cry 
of the people, is there any ſolid glory, any 
real and deſirable grandeur for a prince, 

Vor. II. N eſpecially 
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eſpecially for a deſcendant of Henry IV. ? 


Your Highneſs perceives what value 
you ought to attach to the eſteem. of 
the people; this eſteem is ſo much the 
more flattering, as it cannot be uſurped, 
nor unworthily obtained. The people 
will not believe you virtuous, if they 
ſuſpect you to be wanting in religion. 
They have frequently pardoned tran- 
ſient weakneſſes, when they have be- 


lieved them joined to a fund of piety ; 


but they have never excuſed irreligion. 
They require, that princes of the blood 
of their ſovereigns, born to ſet them 
great examples, ſhould fulfil, with ex- 
actitude, all the duties of Chriſtianity. 
Moreover, your Highneſs will, I hope, 
during your whole life, be profoundly 
penetrated with this important truth ; 
That. religion is the ſole baſis of happi- 


neſs and virtue, Thus, you will always 


be perſuaded, that the. worſt example 


which can be given, is that of irre- 


ligion. The people will ſee you in 


our temples ; and it is there particu- 


_ 8 0 will — a benediction 
upon 


Cm 9 


upon you: you will know how to ho- 
nour the miniſters of the church, and 
to reſpect in them the ſacred charac- 


ter with which they are inveſted: your 
conduct will impoſe ſilence on impiety; 


its audacity will never manifeſt itſelf 
to your eyes: your preſence alone will 
repreſs licentiouſneſs, and reſtrain vice. 
It is then you will be truly great, not 
with that artificial grandeur which be- 


longs only to the place to which chance 
elevates, but with that real and ſolid 
greatneſs which the force of character 


and invariable principles procure. ''Maſ- 
ſillon ſays 10 the great, © As long as 


ce you have only that glory to which 
ce the world aſpires, the world will diſ- 
ce pute it with you; add thereto the 
cc glory of virtue, the world fears and 
ce avoids, yet e at che ne time een 
cc 160696 5 ' 

A ſincere» piery wy" can e your 
H ighneſs this virtue; always preſerve 
this precious fentiment. In the midſt 
of the tumult and illuſions of the world, 
15 . conſtantly recall to your mind 
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the frailty of life, and its uncertain du- 
ration: Watch, therefore, for ye ' know 
neither the day, nor the hour, wherein the 
Sen of nan cometh *,—Let us profit by 


this ſalutary advice; let us always be 
ready to appear before that Sovereign 


Judge of the Univerſe, who knows, bet- 
ter than we ourſelves, the bottom of 
our hearts, and whoſe' immutable Ry 
nothing can corrupt, 

e To engage men to prepare for death, 
« it ſnould be fuſſicient to tell them, 
« that, being to enter into a ſtate of 
ce eternity, no time 'whieh is given us 
c to prepare for it dught to appear long. 
« There is no finite time which bears 
« any proportion to eternity, which is 


. c« infinite; a month, a day, A minute, 


et. hear ſame proportion to millions of 
« years, becauſe theſe contain but a cer- 
cc tain number of months, days, hours, 
and minutes; but millions of years 
<« bear none to eternity, becauſe, how- 
«ever multiplied, they will never be- 


* 1 : * . 72 
* 8 5 


bo v9 c come 


(* abr ) 

«.come-the meaſure of it. If, therefore, 
ec 1 had obliged us to think of death 

cc for millions of years, and to accom- 
60 pany this thought with every ima- 
be ginable auſterity, it would have ſtill 
e been much leſs tlian requiring peo- 
ee ple, Who are to enter inte ſome im- 
ee pottant empley, to prepare them- 
ce ſelves, and reflect upon it, for a ſingle 
« hour beforehand.. 

ce God has not only ordained, that 
« the time given to men to prepare 
« themſelves for death ſhould be ſhort, 
ce but that it ſhould alſo be uncertain ; 
« and that, being every moment ſub- 
« ject to the ſurpriſe of death, they 
cc ſhould always have reaſon to be afraid 
ce of its taking them unprepared. His 


ce deſign in this, was to keep it pre- 


« ſent to our minds, and to excite us 
ce to a continual vigilance “.“ 

Never loſe ſight, "Monsz1onzun, of 
theſe great truths; reflect, that in the 
midſt even of joy and pleaſure, death 
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may ſurpriſe us, or, by à more ſen- 
ſible ſtroke, for ever deprive us of our 
deareſt hopes !—Happineſs is but an 
illuſion; life but a rapid and tranſient 
dream: religion only can gives to a 
reaſonable man; ſure principles, effica- 
<ious conſolations, an immoveable firm- 
neſs, peace of mind, and certain lights 
upon his duties and deſti nation: 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE DUTIES O0 _ 
| "PRINCE, | | 


HE firſt duty of every man, and 
1 particularly that of a prince, is to 
honour the Supreme Being, to be faith- 
ful to his law, and render him the ho- 
mages he has a right to expect from crea- 
tures Which he has formed. The poor, 
the labourer overcome with toil, the op- 
preſſed innocent, the cenobite ſhut up 
in a cloiſter; all theſe men, deprived of 
the pleaſures and comforts of life, bleſs 
their Creator; religion preſcribes them 
the moſt difficult virtues to practiſe, 
perſeverance in painful labour, patience 
and reſignation under misfortunes». But 
in the rank wherein your Highneſs is 
placed, it impoſes on you none but ob- 

ligations eaſy and agreeable to fulfil, to 
| „ . an 


(is; } 

an elevated and beneficent mind. There 
is not one of theſe precepts which is not 
a ſentiment dear to your heart ; yet the 
goodneſs of God deigns to reward us for 
our obedience to his commands, even 
when our: inclinations: diſpoſe: us thereto. 
Is not your Highneſs, bappy that God at- 
taches a merit and reward to filial love? 
What muſt be the force of this ſacred 
ſentiment, when united to the moſt juſt: 
and lively. gratitude} Religion, more- 
over, requires your Flighneſs to be hu- 
mane; charitable, and beneficent ; the 
great examples given you by thoſe whom 
vou hold moſt dear, will, better than all 
my leſſons, inſtruct you in your duty; 
and in the obligations preſeribed to all 
priners to protect arts, ſciences, and 
letters, and eſpecially to ſuccour the 
wretched. Remernber this ſublime paſ- 
ſage in a ſermon of one of our greateſt 
orators; it is to your Highneſs he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf, when he Faye, 1 in ſpeaking 
of the poor: 

et Fou are for: — in the place of 
3 earth; you! are, to uſe the 


25 expreſſion, 


C5» 
ce expreſſion, their viſible Providence. . . | 


er What is there in your ſituation more 


ce worthy of envy than the power of mak - 


« ing people happy? If humanity to- 
cc wards the people be the firſt duty of 


ce the great, is not it alſo the moſt. deli- 
« cious uſe they can make * their great 
«ple Ee 

Tour Highneſs knows bow agreeable 


and ſatisfactory a thing it is to fulfil this, 
holy duty. — I ſhall never Kere cht 


Petz cs de Maſiillon, et Vi Di- 
manche, /ur I' humanitẽ des grands envers le peuple. 
What work of philoſophy has ever exhorted to be- 
neficence in ſo affecting and ſublime a manner? Who 
are the philoſophers who have maintained the rights 
of the people and of humanity with more eloquence, 
force, and courage, than Bourdaloue and Maſſillon ? 
Read the Petit Careme of Maſlillon, and the ſer- 
mons of Bourdaloue; among others, his fine ſermon 
on Ambition, tom. 1. du Careme, and compare theſe 
two admirable diſcourſes with the philoſophical de- 
clamations; yet theſe Chriſtian orators, as well as 
Fenelon, preceded our philoſophers; and they ex- 
preſſed themſelves with a noble liberty, not in ano- 
nymous writings, but in the midſt of a court which 
commanded ref; ſpe, in the ens of their ſove- 


reign. 
the 
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the permiliion: to go in ſearch of the un- 
fortunate, to ſuccour and take care of 


them, was the ſole recompence my pu- 


pils ever aſted of me] May they never 
loſe the 'remembrance' of theſe pure en- 
Joyments 1 Tsit poſſible that thoſe who 
have once felt all the charms of virtue, 
ſhould ever become vicious, unmerciful, 

and inſenſible when they recollect the 
time of their lives wherein they uſed no 
myſtery,” nor concealed their proceed- 
ings but to perform actions of huma- 


nity,” wherein - virtuous ſentiments only 
could inſpire lively and delicious emo- 


tions, and wherein they formed none 
but beneficent deſigns; finally, a time 
wherein the deſires, ſenſations, and every 
movement of the ſoul, agreed ſo perfectly 
with the duties, principles, and natural 
light of reaſon? Admirable harmony, 
produced by innocence united to virtue, 
and which would eftabliſh happineſs if 
it could always continue! Religion com- 
wands, us to fulfil with exactitude all the 
duties of the ſtation in which Providence 
has placed us ; therefore it is religion, 
which, 


67 ) 
which, in fortifying the virtuous incli- 
nations of your Highneſs's mind, will 
undoubtedly add to your goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion to thoſe who ſhalf be de- 
pendant upon you; it is religion only 
which will have the power of giving to 
your reſolutions a firmnefs not to be 
ſhaken, and of making you fulfil, to their 
greateſt extent, the ſacred obligations of 
a a faithful ſubject, a zealous citizen, and 
a tender and generous friend. Every 
Citizen ought to love his king and his 
country ; but ir ſeems juſt and natural 
that this affection ſhould be ſill more 
lively in the heart of a prince of the 
blood, who ought to comprehend that 
theſe noble ſentiments, founded upon re- 
lations and ties equally ſacred and ho- 
nourable for him, ennoble his depend- 
ance, augment his perſonal conſidera- 
tion and the eclat of his dignity. Your 


Highneſs will alſo be acquainted with all 


the duties of friendſhip ; you have read 


in Holy Writ, that we muſt not ſay to our 


Friend, Come again to-morrow, when we 


haye it in our power to oblige him to- 
day. 
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day. You will know how to chuſe vir- 
tudus friends, and to appreciate the hap- 
pineſs of being 1a a, ſituation. to ſerve 
them; you will. not content ꝓourſeif with 
ſeizing opportunities of doing it, but 
will go in queſt of them, and feel how 


much more agreeable. it is to anticipate 


24 40 


alone can ſatisfy me. Iff the boſom of 
i” 


„ 
retreat, where I hope to end my days, I 
ſhall not enjoy the pleaſure of being a 
witneſs of your ſucceſs ; but fame will 
inform me of it ; and then, with the ſweet 


ſentiment of the Apoſtle, when ſpeaking 


of his virttous diſciples, I ſhall alſo be 
able to ſay, I have no greater joy than ts 
bear that my children walk in truth *, 


zd Epiſtle of St. John, 
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NOTES. 


In Vol. I, page 9. * 5 22, * the a Support- 
able, the Reader is deſired to mark (I.) as a re- 
ference to the following Note. | 


10 ce OTION not being eſſen- 
ä (L tial to matter, and matter 
© not being able to give motion to it- 
« ſelf, it follows, that there is ſome other 
ec ſubſtance than matter, and that this 
« ſubſtance is not a body. . . Motion 
cc not being of the eſſence of matter, it 
ce muſt peculiarity have received it elſe- 
« where: 1t cannot. have received it 
ce from nothing, for nothing cannot act: 
«there is then another cauſe which has 
ee impreſſed motion on matter, and which 
ce cannot be either matter or body; it is 
« what we call ſpirit. . If the world 
<< was formed by the ſole motion of 
12 "1 6 Ne. 


192 NOTE Ss. 


cc matter, why ſhould it have been fo 
© worn out in the beginning, that it can 

© no more, nor has been able for many 
ce ages to form new ſtars ?—Why does it 
ec not daily produce animals and men by 
« other means than thoſe of generation, 
te if it produced them formerly? We 
« muſt believe, then, that an intelligent 
cc and almighty Cauſe formed, in the be- 
ce ginning, this univerſe in the ſtate of 
« perfection in which we at preſent ſee 
te jt.— It appears alſo, that there was a 
te deſign in the Cauſe which produced the 
« © univerſe. It is the greateſt of abſurdi- 
te ties to believe and ſay that the eye was 
cc not made to ſee, or the ear to hear. 
& In this wretched ſyſtem we muſt al- 
tc ter the moſt reaſonable and beſt eſta- 

_ « bliſhed language, not to admit know- 
« ledge and intelligence in the firſt Au- 
« thor of the world and his creatures. 
« Tt is not leſs abſurd to believe, that if 
Lc the firſt men ſprung from the earth, 
te they ſhould have received every where 
be the ſame form of body, and the ſame 
« features, without any one of them hav- 
© ing a part more than the other, or in 
« another 


r jm 
« another ſituation; but it is ſpeaking 
« conformable to reaſon and experience 
« to ſay, that mankind proceeded all 
ce from the ſame mould, and were made 
« of the ſame blood *. ' 
ee Tt is ſaid; be ſoul has a ho; Jike rhat 
« 20 which the body is ſubjett. They may 
cc admit, if they pleaſe, that for a time 
ce its operations ceaſe, reſpecting its affi- 
« nity with the organs of the body; but 
«© when they add, that it may, as well as 
cc the body „ find an eternal death, becauſe, 
ec like it, it is ſubjef? to a momentary one, 
« nothing can be ſo inconſequent and 
« falſe. —Firſt, Sleep is not a momen- 
« tary death either in body or ſoul; 
ce they both exiſt. That their faculties: 
ce their organs may be differently affected, 
«js agreed: to infer death from hence, 
ce js to ſay, that a body in motion, when 


ce that motion yields to repoſe, becomes 


< annihilated. Beſides, ſleep is but the 
©« image of death: and from an image 
« to deduce reality, or from a typical 

Vol. II. | O IE 9 death, 
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cc death, a death eternal, is to act againſt 
cc all the rules of reaſoning; >; .' _— is 
e not true, either, that the body finds an 
et eternal death in the ſenſe in which it 
ce js attributed to the ſoul; althougli the 
« bonds of animal life be broken, the 
« body ſubſiſts in its elementary parts, 
be and though the whole be devoured by 
te the duſt, not a particle is annihilated. 
« The eternal death of the foul would be 
« a total deftrution. It would then be a 
© malt. enormous ambiguity, that under 
: cc the term death, equally adapted to the 
« ſoul and the body, we ſhould under- 
« ſtand two things ſo. different: here a 
ee fimple alteration of the parts, and there 
ce annihilation; . . . . Without intermif- 
ee ſion, certain impious people infer from 
ee the death of the body, the total extinc- 
ee tion of the ſoul. It is hot only rea- 
« ſoning againſt all the principles of re- 
< ligion and morality, but againſt thofe 
« of philoſophy: it teaches us that no- 
« thing ĩs deſtrayed by death. Let an 
tc artificial machine be broken, a clock; 
70 though no more wheels, WOO or ba- 
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« Jandes are to he found, the copper: and 
ce gold remain the ſame: it is . ſo 
ce ieh bodies; death changes only the 
«© Motidn and configuration; kchey are 
cet indaſtructible, hut they are in ſome 
te Meaſure immortal; that is to ſay, dura - 
ble of themſelxes they cannot return 
770 nothing. No one thing vaxies in 
d nature byt che compoſition and mo- 
te gon off hodies; every thing changes, 
manns dies, and nothing periſhes. 
ei Fromitheſe prineiples, let vs judge of 
woehe leu 8 ir is 4 al ods ſpiricyal 


* 5 122257 vient aa n FR cette creinte bizarre? 
out en fort, ; rien n 5 rentre, et la nature avare 
ans tous ces eee ne end dle for ſon 

31 hs 1 (bien — 210 a3 3 

.* aft ni tes e eee, — 5 
di qui riche en fume, 6 ſublime Al 
ans tou laboratoire inyoque Triſmegiſte.— 
N peux filtrer, diſſoudre, Evaporer ce ſel; 3 
Mais celui gui Va fait deut qu'il it dtwüstsl. 
3 — 5 toujours à Vhonneer de produir, 
Tandit que tu aps pas le pouroir de detruire. 
15 4 N ou du ſable un grain 1 ne peut perir, | 
1 * tre qui pepſe en moi craindroit- il dex Won 

218 Ari &c. 4 N 

Racine, Fils, Poeme de /a Religion, FR 2. 
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«ſubſtance, the changes of configura- 
et tion in an organiſed body cannot de- 
ce ſtroy it, ſince they cannot deſtroy one 
ce particle of matter. Then this ſub- 
ce ſtance, very diſtinct from body, ſub- 
e ſiſts after the diſſolution of the body: 
ec and, having no parts, it not only cannot 
cc vo deftroyed; but it eannot be divided 
ce (like a pulveriſed body); ſo that if 


«jt ſubſiſts an inſtant after, it ſubſiſts 


cet every ſucceſſive inſtant, and that eter- 
« nally.. . The foul being an intelli- 
te gent ſubſtance, is not ſubject to any of 
ce the alterations of the body; conſe- 
cc qvently it ſurvives, the deſtruction of 
« the machine it animated: having. re- 
ce ceived ſuch a nature and exiſtence, it 
cc ce 15 durable, it is eternal, &c “. ⸗ 
This is but à very ſmall part of the 
many metaphyſical reaſons which prove 
the immortality of the ſoul. I have tran- 
{ſcribed theſe paſſages, becauſe they have 
nothing abſtracted, and there is no young 


perſon Who may not underſtand them 


with a little attention; ; but there are 
no D * Gauchat, tome 8. | 
| - "lic 
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excellent works upon this ſubject, which 
anſwer, in the moſt ſolid and convincing 
manner, all the ase produced: by 
al ies and impiery. 


vol. I. Fe 1 | 
(2.) During the firſt three ages of the- 
church, the perſecuted - Chriſtians, were 
obliged to write many apologies for their 

Juſtification. _ | 
« The profeſſion alone,” ſays M. de 
Fleuri, which they made of rejecting 
cc all eſtabliſhed religions, was ſufficient 
ce to render them odious to the people: 
cc it was in vain they ſaid that they ador- 
« ed in mind the God, creator of. the 
ce heaven and the earth; the idolatrous 
ce people did not underſtand this lan- 
« guage, and they called them Atheiſts, 
ce becauſe they adored none of the gods 
ce which were ſeen in the temples; be- 
ce cauſe they had no altars lighted up, 
ce nor bloody ſacrifices. The prieſt- 
« hood of the idols, the augurs, the aruſ- 
« pices, the ſoothſayers, in a word, all 
ce thoſe whoſe profeſſions were founded 
< upon paganiſm, did not fail to foment 
Q 3 ce and 


N G TF FE S. 
and excite the people's hatred, and to 
ce. employ to this effect the misfortunes 
cc, which happened; ſuch as bad ſeaſons, 
te mortalities, and wars ; the Chriſtians, 
« ſay they, draw the anger of the gods 
« upon all thoſe who let them live. By 
<< theſe prejudices they einpoiſoned even 
te their very virtues; the charity which 
ee they had for each other was an odious 
ce conſpiracy ; their alms paſſed for the 
ce means of ſeduction; their miracles 
cc dere attributed to magic ... Even 
e the petſecutions were a ſubject of ha- 
e tied againſt the Chriſtians. It was 
« ſuppoſed they were criminal, becauſe 
ce they were every where treated as cri- 
ec minals; and the atrocity of their 
ce rimes was eſtimated by the rigour of 
et their puniſhments. Theſe were the 
e reaſ6hs which rendered them ſo odious 
ce to tlie people me to the 1 * f. # 


* Seele tome 8. 
Murs des premiers een in this 
A the horrid perſecutions which the Chriſtians 
have fffered, us well as the aſtoniſhing detail of all 
the ' obſtkeles; inſurmountable in appearance, which 


oppoſed the eſtabliſtunent of Chriſtianity, | TY 
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The moſt famous ee of the 
Chriſtians are—thoſe of Quadrat and 
Ariſtides; the two apologies of St. 
Juſtin the martyr; that of Athenagoras, 
of Tertullian, and the dialogue of Mi- 
nutius Felix, intitled Octavius. Qua- 
drat, biſhop of Athens, "compoſed his 
apology for the Chriſtians towards the 
year of our Lord 124, and preſented it 
to the emperor Adrian, who at that 
time was travelling through Greece, 
Euſebius has preſerved ſome fragments 
of it. Nothing remains of that of Ariſ- 
tides, an Athenian and Chriſtian philo- 
fopher, who wrote a little after Quadrat. 
Of the two apologies of St. Juſtin, the 


firſt was in the year of our Lord 150; he 


wrote the other ſixteen years after. It 
is believed the apology of Athenagoras 
was alſo in the year 166, and that he ad- 
dreſſed it to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus.— The apology of Tertullian was 
looked on as a maſter- piece; it is be- 
lieved that he addreſſed it to the em- 
peror Severus. The Octavius of Mi- 
nutius Felix, a Roman orator, appeared 
in the third century. | 

G4 Tertullian 
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Tertullian was born at Carthage; he 
was a. Pagan, and on reading the Holy 
Scriptures became a Chriſtian, and de- 
fended the faith with much courage. 
He embraced afterwards the errors of 
Montan, and became a Montaniſt; he 
died in an extreme old age towards the 
year 216. The works which he com- 
poſed in the Catholic church are: — the 
books of prayer, of baptiſm, and of ſen- 
nons; the apology, the treatiſes of patience, 
the exbortation to martyrdom, the book to 
Scapula, and that of the feſtimony of the. 
foul; the treatiſes of public ſhows and ido- 
latry; and, according. to the moſt gene- 
ral opinion, tbe excellent book of pre- 
ſcriptions. He wrote ſeveral other books 
| A his hereſy. 19115 
Montan, a n U in * ſe⸗ 
os century, pretended to be inſpired, 
and a prophet; he was of Myſia, Two 
women of Phrygia, named Priſcilla and 
Maximilla, joined him, and pretended 
alſo to be propheteſſes. Montan refuſed 
the communion to all thoſe who had 
fallen into any errors, ſupporting, that 
the 


* * ” 
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the prieſts and biſhops had not a right to 
abſolve them. He condemned. ſecond 
marriages as adulteries, and taught other 
errors: he had a great number of diſci- 
ples. Apollinarius of Ceſarea was their 
| R een * 


vol. I. p. 135. 1.6. of the Note. 

(3.) Father Mallebranche, born at 
Parka the 6th of Auguſt 1638, of a gen- 
teel family, was the youngeſt of ten 
children; he entered into /a Congrigation 
de I'Oratoire, in the ſame city, in 1660. 
One dap, as he was walking along la rue 
St. Jacques, a bookſeller preſented him 
with le Traite de] Homme of Deſcartes, 
which had juſt appeared. —Mallebranche 
was then twenty-ſix years of age: he 
began to turn over the leaves of this 
book, which made the greateſt impreſ- 
ſion upon him; he read it with ſuch 
tranſport, and his heart beat ſo violently, 
that he was frequently obliged to inter- 
rupt his lecture. He abandoned every 
other ſtudy, to give himſelf up entirely 
to the philoſophy of Deſcartes ; and at 
the expiration. of ten years Cartefaaniſm, 
. be e the famous book of La 
Recherche 


ww NOTE s. 


Recherche de la Verizs,—Voyez Eloges 
de Fontenelle. 


r 
1 
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(..) J. J. Rouſſeau ſaid, The PIR 
ec of following and loving the religion 
cc of one's country did not extend to the 
« dogmas contrary to good morality, 
er ſuch as intolerance: it is this horrid 
c dogma which arms men againſt each 
« other, and renders them enemies of 
« human kind. The difference between 
et civil and theological tolerance is pue- 
ec file and vain; they are inſeparable, 
* they cannot be admitted without each 
£ other. Even angels would not live 
ce in peace with men, whom they regard- 
« ed as the enemies of God. . May 
« God forbid that I ſhould ever preach 
cc to man this cruel dogma of intoler- 
cc ance; that I ſhould ever incline him to 
ce deteſt his neighbour, or ſay to er 
« You will be damned 1 © 

There are in this Ps as many 
errors as words. 

If ve love the religion of our nn af 
we think it 4 duty to follow it, we believe 
i 11 reſpectable, and uſeful; it is then 

8 1 impoſſible 


NOTES oj 
impoliibte to reject one of the articles 
of belief which it preſcribes. If, ke 
Rouſſeau, we eſteem the Goſpel to be 4 
divine book, a book which cannot bave 
been the work of man, we muſt neceſſarily 
believe all which it contains ; then, be- 
lieving the truths which it inſtructs, we 
believe firmly alſo, that all ſects which 
depart from it are in error, and as this 
error, in the ſyſtem of faith, expoſes the 
eternal ſalvation of thoſe who give them- 
ſelves up to it, we ought to neglect no- 
thing to bring them back to the way of 
truth. —Thus Chriſtian intolerance is not 
horrid, it is not cruel ; it is, on the con- 
trary, humane and benevolent; it does 
not arm men againſt each other, and render 
them the enemies of human kind *. Theſe 
exceſſes (hatred and perſecutions) the 
fruits of weak fanaticiſm, of a profound 
1gnorance of the principles of the Goſ- 
pel, we have. already ſaid, are expreſsly 
e by OP: — R into- 
beg” What a phraſe 1 It is as if we were to ſay, 
that alt men are enemies to all men, 


lerance, 
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lerance, i in condemning errors, loves and- 
pities the ſtrayed ſheep ; it thinks only 
of bringing it back to truth and hap- 
pineſs.—If it ſays to the Atheiſt, Thou 
ſhalt be damned ! it would add—if thou 
dieſt in this condition; which renders 
the expreſſion very different; it gives a 
charitable and ſalutary advice. — With- 
out doubt, it ſays to the unbeliever, 


« You are in the way of death, as we 


« may ſay to an unjuſt man, or an adul- 
tc terer; but do we know the deſigns of 
« God and his eternal judgments? Do 
c we know if the one will open his eyes 
tc to truth, or the other to virtue? Im- 
ct penetrable myſtery! We cannot, with- 
«out temerity, judge before the Lord; 
« and reprobation will not be conſum- 
« mated till after death, although (fol- 
cc lowing. the ordinary courſe of things) 
te we die in the error or crime in which 
cc we lived. —Beſides, intolerance conſiſts 
« only in the opinion of the mind, 
« which tells us, that truth being one, 
« and neceſſary to ſalvation, thoſe who 
« live remote from truth are out of the 
cc way 


c XN a 
te way of ſalvation ; it changes not ei - 
ce ther the duties of the citizen, the ſen- 
« timents, or the works of charity. No 
ce affinity betwixt the belief, the morals 
« of the unfortunate, and the conſola- 
te tion which charity preſcribes. A 
te truly devout perſon will never permit 
te thoſe to periſh in miſery whom he can 
ce aſſiſt, whatever they may be, Pagans, 
«unbelievers, or Chriſtians “.“ With 
reſpect to the diſtinction between civil 
and 1 wand it is real and 
. MES 00 

: « Civil intolerance is chat of 2 go- 
ce yernment which proſcribes ſuch wor- 
« ſhip; on this object all the paſtors to- 

te. gether have no authority. Theolo- 
ce gical intolerance is a judgment which 
te the church declares, that ſuch a ſect, 
ce not being in the way of truth, is not 
ce in her boſom. The church alone can 
« pronounce on truth or error, and 
tc drive ſectaries from her boſom ; go- 
te vernment alone can baniſh them from 


® Gauchat, vol. 19. 
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cc the; country. Theſe two intolerances 
Hare not only ſtparable, but really 
<« ſęeparated: 68e. in Poland, in Ger- 


& many, cs. Such is true riſtian 
intolerance; in; nien as we ſee,, with 


ſweerneſs, active and tender charity; it 


is founded on humanity as well as rea- 
ſon, That which the prejudices and 
errors of philoſophers deſcribe, is but a 
chitnera; . a monſtrous exceſs; |. which 
equally injures nature and religion. 


There have been philoſophers who 5 


thought, that thoſe who publiſhed athe+ 
iſm, or 'wrote:again{t religion, ought to 
be puniſned. From the papers of Mr. 
Formey, ſecretury to the Royal Aca - 
demy of Pruſſia, an article has been 
taken, with Which they enriched tho 
Encyclopedie it were ta be wiſhed 
that all the atticles of this dictionary of- 
fered, in general, uch eee 0 
Einles , 0 f u, 

e Atheiſm, -pubtioly piofelied; is po- 
* niſhable abcording to natural right. 


„ddl t * 
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« The moſt tolerant of men will not 
ce difallow, that the magiſtrate has a 
« right to repreſs thoſe who dare profeſs 
ec Atheiſm, and even to make them 
cc petiſh,. if he cannot otherwiſe, drive 
60 them from ſociety *; No. one queſ- 
60 tions that, the rats has full 
cc authority ta. puniſh the wicked and 
« vicious, and to reward the good and 


ce virtuous. N he ;puniſh-t thoſe. who do 


« an injury to 2 ſingle perſon, he has 
ce * undoubredly ; a8 much right to puniſh 
« choſe who, injure, a whole: ſociety, by 
cc denying. that: there is a, God, or that 
6c he. interferes with che conduct of 
4 « mankind, by recon penſigg chofe who 
7 advance, the public good, and pu- 
* niſhing thoſe,,who attack it. — Such 


33 


ne true ſpirit of the Goſpel will 1 preven 

their beiog put to death. This philoſopher ſpeaks 
Ike a politician,” not a Chriſtian. Beſides, 1 be- 
lieve even the beſt. policy would be, to puniſh thoſe 
who attack religion, by excluſion from thoſe places 
and honours to which they aſpire. Puniſh them not, 
but refaſe them penfions and marks of 'Eſteem ; let 
nothing be taken from or given to them, and the 
duties of religion, 8 and policy, will ſoon be 
perfe&tly regonciled, 


a man 
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« a man may be looked upon as the 
« enemy of his ſpecies; as he deſtroys 
« all the foundations on which their pre- 
« ſervation and happineſs; are principally 
« eftablifhed. By the law of nature, 
ce ſuch à man might be puniſhed by eve 
« individual; conſequently, the 25 
© trate ought” to poſſeſs that right, not 
« only over thoſe who deny the exiſtence 
ee of the Divinity, but over thoſe alſo 
« who render that exiſtence uſeleſs, by | 
tt denying his providence, or preaching 
ic againſt his worſhip; over thofe Who 
« are guilty of expreſs blaſphemy; pro- 
ce fanation, perjury, or wanton ſwearing. 
« Religion'is ſo neceſſary for the ſupport 
« of human ſociety, acknowledged ſuch, 
« as well by the Pagans as the Chfif. 
ce. tians, that it is impoſſible ſociety can 
A ſubſiſt,. if we admit not an inviſible, 
« power which governs: the affairs of 
ec mankind. See the proof of it in the 


cc article Des At hes. The fear and re- 
ce ſpect which we entertain for that Be- 


« ing, produces more effect upon men, 
te to make them obferve thoſe duties, on 
— which 
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ge which their felicity depends on earth; 
ee than all the puniſhments which magiſ- 
c tracy: can inflict. The atheiſts even 
c dare not deny it; for which reaſon 
ge they ſuppoſe religion to be a political 
< invention, to govern ſociety with more 
« facility. But, ſhould it be ſo, politi- 
<« cians have a right to maintain their 
40 eſtabliſhments; and to treat as enemies 
cc thoſe who would deſtroy them. There 
ce are no politicians ſo fooliſn as thoſe 
ce who. lend an ear to the inſinuations of 
« atheiſm, and who have the imprudence 
c openly to profeſs irreligion. Atheiſts, 
« by flattering their-ſovereigns, and pre- 
ce poſſeſſing them againſt religion, do 
ce them as much injury as to religion it- 
« ſelf, ſince they deprive them of all 
ec right, except force, and diſengage their 
« ſubjects from all obligation and. oaths. 

« of fidelity which they have taken: A 
« « right. eſtabliſhed on the. one ſide by 
ce force only, and on the other by fear; 
ge will ſooner or later be its own deſtruc- 
ge tion. If princes could deſtroy all con- 
«ſcience. and religion in the minds of 

Vor. = P „ men, 
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« men with the idea of acting afterwards 


ce with full liberty, they would ſoon ſee 


« themſelves buried under the ruins of 
« religion. Conſcience and religion en- 
te gage every ſubject, firſt, to execute 
« the legitimate orders of his ſovereign, 
ct or of the legiſlative authority undef 
« which he lives, when even they are op- 
tc pofite to his particular intereſts : ſe- 
« coadly, not to reſiſt that power by 
« force; as St. Paul 6fders. Religion is 
e more the ſupport of kings, than the 

« ſword which Has been are EL” 10 


vol. II. pads 39, line 14. 
(.) Bolingbroke; born in 1672, at⸗ 


tacked religion; and, by an inconſiſtence 
common to all irreligious philoſophers, 
he has ſpoken of the Goſpel as 75e mot 
femple, clear, and perfett ſyſtem of natural 
religion, and as the nuſt proper dorine to 
extinguiſh avarice, injuſtice, and violente.— 
But this irreligious phileſopher was of 
the moſt depraved morals.— Lord Chef- 
terfield faid, that the exceſſes of his table 
might be compared to the phrenſy of the 

 bacchanals, 
Collins, 
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Collins, born near London in 1676, 
openly attacked religion; and was ſupe- 
riorly refuted, particularly by Clarke and 
Crouzas. He was rich, had a conſider- 
able library, and was ſo little attached te 
his opinions, that he readily lent books 
to thoſe who endeavoured to refute him. 
At laſt, he appeared to repent, when dy- 
ing, for having written againſt reli- 
gion. 

We are (ſay the authors Zr” che new 
Hiſtorical Dictionary) indebted to Col- 
lins for not having made uſe of obſcenity 
in his writings, the vile reſource of the 
impious, who defend themſelves with all 
weapons. 

Tyndal, born in England i in 1656, has 
written many impieties ; and his works 
are as void of reaſon as of elegance. 
Tyndal drew upon himſelf the public 
ſcorn by his principles and conduct: 
by turns a Catholic and a Proteſtant, he 
changed his religion according to his in- 


tereſt; a zealous partiſan of James upon 


the throne, and his moſt ardent detractor 
when be had loſt the ſcepter, 
X's Shafteſbury, 
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cShafteſbury, as 1 ſaid, attackedreli- 
gion but by pleaſantries and ſarcaſms. 
Monſieur de Voltaire was only >the co 
Pyiſt of theſe three writers. It is true, 
he has infinitely ſurpaſſed their audacity, 
licence, and impiety; but he has conti- 
nually pillaged and tranſlated them with- 
out acknowledging it: and has ſcarce 
ever quoted them but in a falfe manner; 
inceſſantly imputing ſentiments and 
ideas to them which they never 1255 


1 . Il Page g2. | 
(6.) Rouſſeau is not the firſt philoſs: 
pher who valued himſelf upon ſhewing 
his ſincerity, at the expence even of his 
reputation and honour. The Life of 
Cardan, written. by himſelf, is a confef- 
ſion more ſtrange even than Rouſſeau's. 
Cardan acknowledges that he was vin- 
dictive, envious, treacherous, debauched, 
Aa calumniator, and a ſorcerer, &c.- On 
the other ſide, he boaſts, with be ſame 
tandour : I was born, faid he, to deli- 
ver-the world from an infinity of errors: 
P that his works are perfect. 
Flies - LI — 
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Montaigne pretended alſo. to. give an 
example ;of this kind of ſincerity “. And 
ſince him, a woman (a Philoſopher, with- 
out doubt) appeared animated with a 
ſimilar ſentiment : it was the celebrated 
 Hertenſe Mancini, ducheſs of Mazarin. 
In her Memoirs, ſhe attributes all her 
misfortunes to the black ingratitude 'ſhe 
had for the cardinal, her uncle and bene- 
factor. At the firſt news we had of 
« his death,” ſaid ſhe, * my brother and 
ge ſiſter" ſaid to each other, Thank God, he 
ce ig gone! This was all their regret; 
** and, to ſay the truth, I was n 
«more afflictedw. alfi 

Me ought to eſteem. the confeſſion of 
F  diſhonourable fault, when it repairs the 
injuſtice;: but he who diſhonours him- 
ſelf in cold blood, wantonly; he who, 
without neceſſity, diſcovers his. ill con- 
duct, 1 as, but an. impudent cynic, who, 
deprived of every ſentiment of ſhame 
and reſpect for mankind, proudly boaſts 

In a manner, however; leſs revolting ehe is f 
— to tell us he had ſome defects and weak», 
neſſes; but he makes no confeſſion which can blemiſh 
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his vices, and believes there is great 
force and Srandeur of aa to bloſh”ar 
nog." POE 4 IA 
9 Vol. II. EY eh TUO 

6 Hobbes was born ar Multaetbiury, 
in 1588: he died at the age of nitiety- 
two, and, in his laſt moments, mewod tis 
much fear of death and puſillanimity, as, 
during his life, he had ſewn impiery. 
He is reproached with pts, | che melt 
Heentious manners. 

Baruch de Spinofa, * at ker 
dam, in 1632, was the ſon of a Por- 
tugueſe Jew merchant:' he embraced 
Chriſtianity after he had been driven 
from the ſynagogue, and wrote ſeveral 
impieties upon the Mofaic legiſlation + 
he attacked all the dogmas of the Goſ- 
pel, and overthrew all the prineipfes of 
morality,” Yet he often afliſted at ſer- 
mons, exhorted aftiduity'i in attendance at 
church, and ſpoke with refpe& of the 
Supreme Being, although his doctrine 
led t materialiſm. Spinoſa died at 
forty Hive, of a lingering illneſs, 

"0 Was in a — town in the county 
de 
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de Foix where Bayle was born, in 1647 : 
he was brought wp in Calviniſm, which 
he abjured at twenty years of age, on 
reading ſome controverſial books; and to 
which, out of levity, he returned, at the 
expiration of ſeventeen months. His 
conduct with the miniſter Jurieu does 
but little honour to his character. Ju- 
rieu had been his friend and benefactor; 
Bayle was accuſed of having debauched 
his wife; and was convicted of having 
abuſed his confidence, by the communi- 
cation of letters and papers which Jurieu 
had ſhewn him during their intimacy, 
This philoſopher has left many works; 
the moſt celebrated is his diQionary, 
which is reproached with the maſt abo- 
minable licences of every kind; a mul- 
titude of bold random anecdates, falſe 
quotations, capricious judgments, extra- 
vagant paradoxes and ſophiſms. Bayle 
takes up both ſides of exery api- 
ec nion: he expoſes the reaſons which 
'<« ſupport, and thoſe which deſtroy it; 
ce but he favours more thoſe which give 
c credit to an error, than thoſe. by which 
eve may ſupport a truth. A celebrated 

P 4 ce writer, 
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«writer, a great admirer of Bayle, ſaid, 
ge he was the attorneyr general of philo- 
te ſophers; but that he does not'drawthis 
«. concluſions; He does ſometimes. This 
cc attorney- general is often the judge, 
ce and the party to be judged; and hen 
«© he concludes, it is generally for the bad 
ce ſide. Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiſto- 
rn Neu une ene y __ ehe ker. 
tres. 

Head 0 vol. II. Pane 117. 

ee 11 Here is the judgment of the au- 
thor of VEfprit des Philoſophes irreli- 
_ fur J. J. Rouſſeau. 

cee Rouſſeau has but one paſſion, that of 
ce being original, and making. a great 
< noiſe in the world. Born with the 
cc. moſt elevated and fertile genius, the 
ec moſt” rich and brilliant imagination, 
<:the, moſt penetrating, dextrous, and 
* flexible mind, he was afraid of appear- 

<:ing/but” an ordinary man, if he exer- 
ec ciſed his talents on known and fami- 
et i liar objects only. Thenee the ſingu- 
ee lar l idea of attacking, equally, philoſo- 
1 ue and the nen N Having ſeen 
[ae hat 
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tc that the poſts of honour were occu- 
«© pied on both ſides, he wiſhed to place 
« himſelf, as we may ſay, upon tlie line 
cc of ſeparation, to attack either, alter- 
ce nately: by this means he diſcovered 
te the ſecret of ſaying every thing in a 
% ſuperior and ſeducing manner; of 
c publiſhing every ide; whick the fe- 
ce cundity of an inexhauſtible and ambiz 

« dextrous mind could furniſh for and 
75 againſt the truth. Perhaps religion 
« would have reckoned him amongſt 
«© her moſtꝭ illuſtrious defenders, if he 
«had found it poſſible to efface the ele- 
cc vation, force, and magnificence of Boſ- 
ce ſuet's works. It is impofſible that a 
« ſoul like Rouſſeau's ſhould not have 
ce been+ſtruck with the dignity and rich- 
ec neſs of the great picture of faith; and 
«© without doubt that ſublime paſſage ſo 
<c well known, „ The majeſty of the 
cc ſcriptures aſtoniſhes me, &c.” may be 
< regarded as an homage eſcaped from 
c the internal conviction” he had of the 
« excellence and beauty of religion, 
ce Nothing ever eſcaped him, of the ſame 
kind, on the ſcore of philoſophy.” 

It 
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It is not in a ſingle paſſage only that 
Rouſſeau has rendered this homage to re- 
ligion; I have quoted an infinity of the 
ſame kind. Theſe eternal truths were 
at the bottom of his ſoul: we feel them 
in à ſtrong. and ſenſible manner when- 
ever he expreſſes them. But why, on 
the other ſide, has he ſo formally denied 
and attacked them ? why does he ſo of- 
ten ſupport the pro and con? He was 
led aſtray by exceſſive pride; he miſcon- 
geived true glory; he would be unlike 
every other perſon: too proud and toe 
great to comply, with the flexibility and 
trieks of intrigue; too covetous of ſuc- 
ceſs to give himſelf freely to the good 
cauſe, and to reject the artifices which 
might acquire popularity; too ſenſible, 
blindly to adopt the philoſophic ſyſtem, 
be took the middle road; he appeared 
10 float betwixt error and truth, a ſitua- 
tion which naturally flatters our weak- 
neſs. Strokes of admirable morality 
made every honeſt man his friend; what- 
exer were his errors, who could deſpiſe 
or hase ga who had ſo often ſpoke of 
virtue 
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virtue in ſuch perſuaſive, bewitching, 
and ſubhme terms? Licentious pictures, 
dangerous principles, but veiled with art, 
expoſed with ſeducing addreſs, ought 
generally to pleaſe, and cannot produce; 
even in the minds of the maſt ſevere, 
that diſguſt, that lively indignation, 
which the fables of Voltaire and Dide- 


rot, &c. excite. The clergy and the de · 


vout have all pardoned him, from che 
bottom of their fouls, for What he wrote 
againſt religion, in favour of che repeat- 
ed homages which he has rendered the 
Goſpel. The women, as I have elſe- 
where remarked “, have alſo pardoned 
him for having ſpoken of them with 
contempt, as he always mentioned them 
with the voice of paſſion. In a word, he 
has known how to reconcile the whole 
world, ſtill preſerving the liberty of ſay- 


ing every thing; and preciſely becauſe he 


had no fixed opinion or invariable prin- 

ciple; for he contradicts himſelf in ſuch 

4 manner, Tout from the atheiſt n 
* Dans 4d & Nb ., 

ſaint, 
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faint, every one may find ideas and-prin- 
ciples analogous to his belief and ſenti- 
ments. But, it will be ſaid, perhaps, he 
has not ſpared the philoſophers; | with 
what contempt has he not treated them 
in his works! True; but he has alſo 
written againſt revelation, againſt eternal 
puniſhment; and that was entering into 
the general ſyſtem of philoſophers: be- 
fides; he has flattered the ſect, in a ſtill 
more pointed manner, in his Nouvelle 
Heloiſe, by deſcribing an atheiſt as the 
moſt accompliſhed model of wiſdom and 
virtue. This character is ſo far from 
nature, ſo chimerical, that it, was ſuffi- 
cient to ſpoib the beſt- conceived work: 
And, indeed, the moſt enthuſiaſtic parti- 
ſans of Rouſſeau equally condemn the 
idea (from which ſuch pernicious conſe- 
quenees reſult) as well as the cold, inſi- 
pid, and unnatural perſonage. Rouſſeau 
moſt certainly did not believe, that an 
atheiſt could be the moſt pure, wiſe, ho- 
neſt, and happieſt of men; but he was 
not ignorant how much the philoſophers 


would be obliged to him for the ſuppo- 
Ani! | ſition ; 5 
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ſition; and that this condeſcenſion would 
infallibly engage them all to render juſ⸗ 
tice to the particular beauties which i im- 
partiality will ever find in this dangerous 
romance“. Rouſſeau poſſeſſed as much 
addreſs as genius; his mind was as deli- 
cate as it was elevated; he knew the 
world and mankind a thouſand times 
better than the other philoſophers, who 
looked upon him only as a ſavage and a 
miſanthrope. He had the air of de- 
ſpiſing art and management: he always 
repeated, that he wrote not to gain parti- 
ſans; that he knew his works would 
diſpleaſe, &c.: but he had profoundly 
calculated the means of obtaining uni- 
verſal applauſe and a brilliant reputa- 
tion; he rejected thoſe which could de- 
baſe, but he employed every other. All 


Indeed Voltaire was the only unjuſt perſon to- 
wards Rouſſeau; but this injuſtice proceeded not 


from the difference of opinion; we know what was 


the motive of it. With Rouſſeau's addreſs, and with 
the ſceptictim he profeſſed, he could not expoſe him- 
ſelf to hatred, without exciting envy, by his _ 
OY and ſucceſs, 


- the 
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the world cried out on his [exceſſive in- 
conſiſtence, which, in effect, would be 


inconceivable, if it had been involuntary. 


But can we believe, that a man born with 
fo much reaſon, wit, intellects, and ge- 
nius, could continually ſupport the pour 
and the contre, without having perceived 
it? In Rouſſeau's ſyſtem of ſkilful ma- 
nagement, with the rage of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf, of ſhining, and pleaſing all the 
world, could he be conſiſtent? He was 
ſenſible, that, intending to exerciſe his 
eloquence on every ſubject, he ſhould 
neceſſarily be the moſt inconſiſtent of 
men; but for this he decided, certain of 
appearing, at leaſt, te moſt brilliant and 
original. When Rouſſeau pretends, 
that children ought not to be brought up 
in any religion, bur, ſimply, < to put 
« them in a condition to chuſe that, to 
« which the beſt uſe of reaſon ought to 


5 „ Original, Although he 1 without 
ſcruple, the ideas of others, particularly the wiſe 
Locke, whom he had the injuſtice. to criticiſe with 
contempt ; - Seneca, Montaigne, Richardſou, and 


E many _ whom he never quotes. 


1 e cc conduct 


* O TD as 


te conduct them; and, in the ſame vo- 
lume, he ſays, © that it is an inexcuſable 
« preſumption. to profeſs any other reli- 
« gion than that of the country where we 
ce are born when he knows exact- 
ly the idea of right and wrong, he adds, 


« Throw your eyes over all the nations of 


« the world . . . you will every where 
« find the ſame ideas of juſtice and ho- 
c neſty; every where the ſame notions 
ce of right and wrong.” And again, in 
the ſame volume, he ſays, „All the mo- 
« rality of our actions depends on the 
te judgment we ourſelves conceive of 
ce them f hen he ſays, «© As long as 
te any good faith remains amongſt men, 
« we muſt not trouble peaceable ſouls; 
Le nor alarm the belief of the ſimple, by 
« difficulties which they cannot reſolve, 
« and which diſquiet without inſtruct- 
< ing them.” . . . © Theſe dogmas (the 
ce law, immortality, rewards, and future 
« puniſhments) are thoſe in which it is 


© important to inſtruct youth; and to 
* Emile, tome ii. 


I Emile, tome iii. page 92 and 99, 
ce perſuade 
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«© perſuade every citizen: whoever at- 
tc tacks them, merits putiiſhment, with- 
« out doubt; he is the perturbator of or- 
« der, and the enemy of ſociety ®”—— 
When he attacks revelation, denies ori- 
ginal ſin, natural law, &c.; when, in 
ſhort, he thus explains himſelf, « How 
« can a man be a ſceptic by principle? 
« in good faith I cannot comprehend 
t jt, —Theſe philoſophers exiſt not, or are 
cc the moſt' unhappy of men, &c. ;” and 
when he aſſures, in the ſame work, that 
« þjs ſcepticiſm is not at all painful '—— 
when Rouſſeau takes the liberty of mak- 
ing ſuch ſtriking and palpable contra- 
ditions, and we meet with them at al- 
moſt every page in his works, can it be 
believed that he had not himſelf re- 
marked ſuch unaccountable inconſiſten- 
cies lt i is certain we cannot be per- 
fectly uniform, but when we follow with 
fidelity t the ſacred and invariable princi- 
ples which/our illuſtrious moraliſts have 
extracted from the en But the ex- 
—_ 4 Emile. n 
2 ceſſive 
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cefſive inconſequence of Nouſſeau, a man 
poſſeſſed of ſuch art, penetration, and 
intelligence, could be only a fault coni- 
mitted with reflection, à voluntary re- 
ſignation of reaſon.” He never ſeeks to 
excufe his contradictions : we perceive, 
clearly, his mind is made up in this re- 


ſpect: he has replied to many criticiſms 


on his works; but always pafitd over in 
ſilence the reproaches of his incon- 
ſiſtencies, neither correcting or diſguifing 
ther, in any of the editions publiſhed 
lince theſe criticiſms were made. 

An author who facrifices every ching 
to the dafire of aſtoniſhing, pleaſing, and 
ſeducing, whatever be his talents; will 
never compoſe a uſeful work : thus we 
find thoſe of Rouſſeau have produced the 
greateſt diſorders. There certainly does 
not exiſt a more dangerous romance chan 
the Nouvelle Heloiſe.— The heroine is te- 
preſented to us as a perſon, who to ſtrict 
principles joins a ſuperior reaſon, a no- 
ble and elevated ſoul, and che moſt vir- 
tuous ſentiments; yet this heroine is de- 
Vor. II, þ* 6 ficient 


8 „ ene 
3 


| 
| 
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ficient in the duty ſhe owes her father, 


her family, and the public opinion, aban- 
doning herſelf to a moſt violent paſſion 
for an adventurer: at laſt ſhe diſhonours 
herfelf, and compleats her debaſement, 
by renouncing one lover to marry: an- 
other. The hero is a vile ſeducer, Who, 
taking advantage of the confidence of a 

reſpectable family, violates the moſt ſa- 
cred rights of hoſpitality, betrays all the 
duties of gratitude, and debauches an 
innocent young creature, whom he never 
could hope to marry, as the inequality of 
their birth and fortune placed inſur- 
mountable obſtacles between them; and 
this ſame perſon is repreſented to us un- 


der the character of a young man full 
of rectitude, delicacy, and virtue. To 
. ſum up all, this ie, this perfect man, 


who is deſcribed to us as an accompliſh- 
ed mortal, is an atheiſt. —Such are the 
errors and vices which the author endea- 
yours to decorate with all the charms of 
virtue! ſuch are the characters which he 
as 0 n — in ſub- 
51515 lime! 
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lime ] How many young men, in the 
condition of St. Preux, may not this 
book have perverted! How many, by 

a ſingle lecture of this work, may have 
loſt that horror and contempt, which 
the infamy and extravagant depravation 
of a tutor, or a maſter, who endeavours 
to debauch a ſcholar of a rank ſuperior 
to his own, naturally inſpire! What 
deſtruction muſt not agreeable and bril- 
ant works produce, which thus over- 
throw all received opinions, all moral 
ideas, which good Kun alone and reaſon 
1. SY 

Emile; the beſt of Rouſſcau- 8 works, 
is alſo the moſt eſteemed in the eyes of 
reaſon. The author appropriates many 
ideas which do not belong to him; he 
repeats the beſt paſſages of Locke, yet 


7 


* This pb of n vice interefling and 
1 is yet more marked, more revolting, in the 
Confeſſions of J. J. Rouſſeau, The author there ac 
cuſes himſelf of having calumniated, ſtolen, of being 
ungrateful, of changing his religion for intereſt, 
&c.—The Heroine is the vileſt and moſt abject of wo- 
men, yet are the epithets of angelic creature, pure 
foul, cele eftial ſoul, &c. laviſhed upon her. 


Q2 pronounces 


C 


pronounces his name but to criticiſe it; 
in a manner as deſpicable as it is un- 
juſt; but in tranſlating Locke he em- 
belliſhes him. Who, better than Rouſ- 
feau, could give charms. to reaſon ! Be- 
ſides, we ind in Emile an infinity of 
ideas and obſervations truly new. This 
book contains dangerous principles; 
condemnable errors, unaccountable in- 
coherencies, and impracticable coun- 
ſels; but it comprehends alſo ſuch pro- 
found, guſt, and reaſonable reflections, 
ſuch delicate remarks, ſuch enlightened 
ideas, that it will ever be neceſſary to 
thoſe who intend to educate children. 
This work, in ſpite of its imperfections 
and reprehenſible paſſages, aſſures its 
author a juſt claim of publie gratitude; 
we owe to him (and to him alone) the 
general opinion which prevails at pre- 
ſent, that the moſt important, the ſweet- 
eſt, and moſt ſacred obligation which we 
can fulfil, is the education and care of 
our children. The feeling manner in 
which he ſpeaks of them -proves that he 
had e e it is a ſen- 

timent 
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timent he knew alſo how to inſpire by 
anecdotes and defcriptions,” as true as 
they are ingenious: and intereſting. —In 
ſhort, we are indebted to him for a mul- 
titude of precepts relative to education; 
and by delicious pictures of a country 
life, he has contributed to reconcile and 
en the gay world to nature *. 
Emile has not been, however, fo uſe- 
ful as might be expected, relative to 
education, becauſe many people have 
gone aſtray, like its author, by adopting 
all his principles; and others, not com- 
prehending him, have done the reverſe 
of what he adviſed. —For example, I 
have ſeen children entirely left to them- 
nn nothing, not knowing 


42 There i is in the mind a general n which 
17 the country, or that Which repreſents i it, to the 

neſt palaces in fown,—We wear no diamonds, 
not love les bals parts, give no feaſts ; we prefer ſim- 
plicity ta magnificence ; we ars leſs diſtant from na- 
ture, and every qne feels the want of 3t, or wiſhes to 
ſhew the deſire of approaching it. We owe to Rouſ- 
ſeau, and, above all, to M. de Buffon, this revolu- 
tion, which cannot but be very favourable to man- 


ners. | | 
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how to read at twelve years of age, hav- 


ing no idea of any thing, and beſides 


diſcovering a ruſtic rudeneſs; an indoci- 
lity, an impertinence which really aſto- 
niſned me; and what did not ſurpriſe me 
leſs, was to hear they were brought up 
according to the principles of Rouſſeau. It 
is true, Rouſſeau has ſaid, it was ridi- 
culous to teach children Latin and geo- 
graphy; and I believe, in general, he was 
right: he adds alſo, that we muſt not 
give them maſters; he proſcribes every 
kind of leſſon and regular occupation. 
Jam very far from adopting this idea; 
but if Rouſſeau allows his pupil ſo much 
independence, he does not by that pre- 
tend that the tutor ſnould be idle, and 


leave the child to himſelf; on the con- 


trary, he deſires he ſhould never ceaſe 
inſtructing by example and converſa- 
tion, and, above all, that he may never 
be out of his ſight. This is what in ge- 
neral has not been comprehended, be- 


cauſe it was more commodious to ſim- 


plify and reduce the ſyſtem to this: not 
bo pay mater, to teach the catechiſm, to 
{IE contradict 
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contradict the children, or to employ 
them; theſe are the principles of J. J. 
Rouſſeau, and the beſt education which 
can be given. From this abſtract of 
Emile, ſuch educations have reſulted, as 
ought not to encourage us to follow this 
method, and which we ſhould be very 
wrong to attribute entirely to _ ”—_ 
es of Rouſſeau. 0 


Vol. II. page 141. | 

(9.) Iſaac Newton was born in 1642, 
of a noble family, in Lincolnſhire. We 
are aſſured, that at twenty-four years 
old, he had made his great diſcoveries 
in geometry. He died at the age 'of 
eighty-five years. 
Leibnitz, cotemporary with Newton, 
was born at Leipſick in 1646. He cul- 
tivated with equal ſucceſs literature and 
the ſciences. The great altercations he 
had with Newton troubled his repoſe, 
and advanced, it is ſaid, the term of his 


exiſtence, Of what uſe is philoſophy, if 


it cannot preſerve us from this ridicu- 
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lous and vain, ſuſceptibility ? Leibnitz 
died in 1716. He wrote a great deal 
upon tolerance. We find in his works 


ſome very reprehenſible principles; how- 


ever, he never tnentions the ſacred books 
but with reſpect: th are filed, ſaicd he, 
With a morality neceſſary to man. He 
ſaid alſo, we ought to judge of the-works 
of God as wiſely as Socrates did of thoſe 
of Heraclitus, by ſaying, that which I 
comprehend, pleaſes me; I believe the reſt 
would not Sree 1 "ſs; if. 1 wngarffocd 
it. 

ä The ſeventeenth. century produced 
alſo. 4 naturaliſt of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
Tournefort, born in 1656. We are in- 
debted to him for the beſt ſyſtem of bo- 
tany Which has yet been imagined; the 


learned in that ſcience are at preſent 


divided betwixt it and that of Linnæus; 
but it is preſumed they will return en- 
tirely to that of Fo ournefort; his me- 
thod is ſimpler and clearer, and the in- 
-dicating characters more ene and 
MF: of retention, 165 1. - 
Vol, 


th 
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vol. II. 8 

(10,) 1 have dared to ſay, chat the 
_ chiefs of the Encyclopẽdical ſe&, the 
editors of the Encyclopedie, M. M. 
d'Alembert and Diderot, were bad writ- 
ers. The, proofs, I ſhall be furniſhed 
with by themſelves; thoſe alone appear 
to me without reply. I will nat criticiſe, 
I will quote; the reader will judge. 
The following paſſage is from M. Di- 
derot, drawn from his Penſces ſur 1' In- 
terpretation de la Nature. 

La veritable maniere de philoſo- 
ic « pher ſeroit d'appliquer Ventendement 
ce aVentendement, Ventendement & Vex- 

« perience aux ſens, les fens à la nature, 
« la nature A Vinveſtigation des inſtru- 
cc mens, les inſtrumens à la recherche 
« & à la perfection des arts qu'on jet. 


9 9 7 0 


< teroit au peuple pour lui apprendre a 


« reſpecter la philoſophie. 

The true manner of philoſophizing 
« would be to apply underſtanding to 
« underſtanding, the underſtanding and 


ce experience 
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it experience to the ſenſes, the ſenſes to 


< nature, nature to the inveſtigation of 


cc inſtruments, inſtruments to the diſ- 


« covery and perfection of the. arts, 


« which ſhould be thrown to the people, 
<« to make them reſpect philoſophy.” 
1 do not know if that can be called 


be true manner of Pbilg ofophifing, but cer- 
| tainly ! it is not the true manner of” reaſon- 


ing juſtly and clearly. 

Another pafſage from r. in book 
runs thus: 

c T/animal eſt un bleme de mole- 
« cules organiques, qui par Vimpulſion 
« Pune ſenſation ſemblable à un toucher 
* obtus & ſourd, que celui qui a Cree 
« Ja machine leur a communiquee, ſe 
« ſont combinees Juſqu'? à ce que cha- 
« cune ait rencontre la place la plus 
<« convenable a ſon repos.” | 

« An animal is a ſyſtem of organiſed 
« atoms, which, by the impulſion of a 
« ſenſation like to a dull dark touch, 
« which he who created the machine 
« communicated to them, combined and 

+ « arranged 
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ce arranged themſelves till each one found it 
te the place the moſt W ce for i its 
ce repoſe.” 

An author (who is not a philoſopher *) 
remarks, in quoting this ſame paſſage, 
that this is called * defining one obſcure 
« thing by another yet more obſcure, 
ec and is what Boileau happily nominat- 
« ed du galimathias | double the eſſence 
of Jargon. FLIER] 

But let us ſee how M. Diderot ex- 
plains what is neither abſtract nor ob- 
ſcure, and which is within the reach of 
all the world. In ſpeaking of theatrical 
illuſion, he ſays: 

« Cette illuſſon depend des circon- 
« ſtances; ce ſont les circonſtances qui 
la rendent plus ou moins difficile 2 
ce produire. Me permettra-t-on de par- 

e Jer un moment la langue des geome- 
cc tres? On ſait ce qu'ils appellent une | 
ce Equation. L'illuſion eſt ſeule d'un i 
c cdte, C'eſt une quantite conſtante i" 
ce qui eſt ẽgale à une ſomme de termes, ko . 
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ers 
te les uns poſitifs, les autres négatifs, 


« dont le nombre & la combinaiſon 
cc peuvent varier ſans fin, mais dont la 


e valeur totale eſt toujours la meme ; 
ee les termes poſitifs reprẽſentent les cir- 
ce conſtances communes, & les ntgatifs, 
ce les circonſtances extraordinaires; il 


te faut qu elles ſe rachestrnt les unes _ 


e Je BULrEs.” ee 5 


This illuſion ee on circum» 


ce ſtances, which circumſtances render it 
« more or leſs difficult to be. produced, 


« Will jt be permitted me for a moment 


* to ſpeak. the language of a geometri- 
« cian? We know what they call an 


« equation. The illuſion is only on 
ce one ſide. It is a conſtant quantity, 


ee which is equal to the ſum of the en 


te the one poſitive, the other negative, f 
« which the number and combination 
ce may vary without end, but whole tor 
« tal value is always the ſame; the por 
« tive terms repreſent the common cir- 


e cymſtances, the negative, the extraor- 


& dinary ones, the « one muſt redeem the 


dc Other.“ 35 © 


This 


FP 
This ingenious method of applying 
to literature the terms, expreſſions, and 
compariſons drawn from geometry, would 
have appeared very ridiculous to the 
good authors in the age of Lois XIV; 
theit writings offer no trace of ſuth bad 
taſte as the modern philoſophers have 
introduced amongft us, even into ſoeiety. 
I .recolle&, when very young, and little 
acquainted with this language, to have 
heard a man ſay, who wiſhed to ſpeak in 
fayour of a lady, that, elle a loutes les dau- 
ces gui me plaiſent ;—fhe had all the given 
quantities to pleaſe. But I have ſince 
had many other ſubjects of aſtoniſhment. 
However, this. abſurd introduction of 
ſcientific words into converſation and 
works of literature, is but an old faſhion 
renewed; it was proſcribed in the age 


of elegance and taſte, but it exifted and 


was admired in thoſe which preceded it. 
In 1406, a very celebrated author of that 
time ſpoke, on the fubje@tof the ſchiſm 


of the two papes, * au Innotent, 
as follows. 


„ Heélas! teſoiſne preſenen! a-t-i] pas 
| | cc bien 
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tc bien fourme d' un cercle od l'on ne 


c trouve ne fin ne iſſue? Pluſieurs ont 
4 Etẽ autres ſciſmes, mais ce ne furent 


« que: demĩs cereles, ce n'Eroient que 
tc lignes droites on on trouvoit tantor le 
& bout & le mettoit-on en leur affin . 
« Si les parties de la circonference tou- 
te choient au point du milieu, le cercle 
tt ſeroit: deſpẽciẽ. Ainſi ſemble- t- il des 
te deux ſeigneurs deſquels depend cette 
ad beſogne, &c.” —'Hiſtoire Ecelefiaſ- 
tique, par l Abbẽ de Fleuri, tom. 21. 

„ Alas! has not the preſent ſchiſm 


ec the form of a circle, where neither end 


ce nor iffue is to be found? Many other 
« ſchiſms have happened, but they were 
ec no more than half circles, they were 
ce ſtrait lines only where the end was 
ec ſoon found. If the parts of the cir- 
« cumference touched the point in the 
cc middle, the circle would be broken to 
« pieces. Thus does it appear with the 
« two lords on whom this buſineſs de- 
ce pends, |&c.”— Hiſtoire Ecclèſiaſtique, 


par I Abbe de Fleuri, tom. 21. k 


This diſcourſe was found ſublime, and 
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we have no right to laugh at ſuch an 


age. The circle of that orator is worth 


the equation of our philoſopher. It ap- 
pears: to me, that in taſte and elegance 
the given lter A Shele, two writers 
are. equal, 

If examples. of the fiile of M. Dide- 
rot be wiſhed for, let us bear how natu- 
rally he ſpeaks of virtue, 711; i + 
„ Malheur 2 celui qui ne loi a pas 
« aſſez ſacrifice. pour la Preferer à à tout, 
«ne vivre que pour elle, S enivrer de ſa 
te douce vapeur, & trouver la fin de ſes 
cc jours dans: cette fort 7 75 — Le Fils 
naturel. | 
_ Misfortune to > him who has. not. fa- 
ce crificed enough to her to prefer her 
« to every thing, to live but for her, to 
cc intoxicate himſelf with ber ſweet odours, 
« and to find the end of his days in that 
46 iutoxication ! Le Fils naturel. 

It is he alſo, who in the Tame work 
ſays 1 1 245 y 

[66 On a une idee juſte de la = 'Y 
c elle eſt prẽſenteã la mẽmoire; cherche- 


6. ron P expreſſion, on ne la trouve pas. 
40 On 
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«© On combine les mots de grave & 
te d'aigu, de ptompt & de lent, de doux 


& de fort, mais le rẽſeau rovj6urs trop 


re {ache ne retient rien... Un muſicien 
te ſaiſira le cri de la nature, lorſqu'il ſe 
ce produit violent & inarticule, il en fera 
la baſe de ſa miflodie; c'elt ſur les 
ce rordes de cette mùlodie qu'il fera eee 
cc la foudre, &c. &.“. 

e We have a juſt idea of the thing ; 
« jy is preſent to the memory if we ſeek 
te for the expreffion, we cannot find it. 


«© We combine the words with flats and 


« ſharps, with quick and ſlow, with ſoft 
« and ſtrong ; but the net, always too 
« relaxed, retains nothing... . The mu- 
« fician ſeizes the cry of nature, when 
re ytolently and inarticulately produced, 
et he makes it the foundation of his me- 
« Jody ; it is on the cords e this melody 
te that he makes Mme r 5 &c. 
« &c,” 

Paſſages of this kind are 3 cu- 
rious: an infinity of others fre to be 
found, equally ridiculous, and by the 
fame author, in two works of M. Pa- 

9 liſſot— 
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liſſot Mæmoires pour ſervir d I Hiſtoire 
de notre Litterature—& Petites lettres far 
1 grands Philofophes. 

At preſent let us look at ſome ſpect- 
mens of M. d' Alembert's ſtyle; I will 
copy a grand paſſage, a paſſage of pre- 
tenſion. Let us not judge lightly, upon 
little ſingle phraſes, but upon his long, 
. well- wrought, finiſhed periods, upon an 
important parullel.— © Ne ſeroit-il pas 
cc facile de comparer enſemble nos trois 
et plus grands maitres en poẽſie, DeT- 
e preaux, Racine, & M. de Voltaire? 
Ne pourroit-on pas dire, pour expri- 
s mer les differences/ qui les cara&eri- 
« ſent, que Deſprẽaux frappe & fabrique 
ec tres-heureuſement ſes vers; que Ra- 
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e cine jette les ſiens dans une eſpèce de 1 
ee moule parfait, qui decèle la main de 18 
ce Vartiſte ſans en conſerver VPempreinte ; 10 


cc & que M. de Voltaire laiſſant comme 
„ Echapper des vers qui coulent de = | 
* ſource, ſemble parler, ſans art & ſans | 
c Etude, ſa langue naturelle? Ne pour- | 
ce roit-on pas obſerver, qu'en lifant Deſ- 


ce preaux, on conclut & on ſent le tra- | 8 
Vor. II. R vail ; 1 
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cc yall; que dans Racine, on le conclut 


« ſans le ſentir, parce que ſi d'un cõtẽ 
ce la facilite continue en carte. Vappa- 


© rence, de l'autre la perfection continue 


«en rappelle ſans ceſſe Videe au lec- 
© teur; qu'enfin, dans M. de Voltaire 


de travail ne peut ni ſe ſentir ni ſe 


< conclure, parce que les vers moins 
ee ſoignes qui lui .echappent par inter- 
ge valles, laiſſent croire que les beaux 


ec vers qui precedent & qui ſuivent, 


te n'ont pas coute davantage au poete? 
« Enfin/ne pourroit-on pas ajouter, en 
* cherchant dans les chef- d cuvres des 


ce beaux - arts, un objet ſenſible de 


«© comparaiſon entre ſes trois grands 
e Ecrivains; que la maniere de Def- 
cc preaux,: correcte, ferme & nervrufe, 


- © eſt aſſez bien reprẽſentẽe par la belle 


ce ſtatue du gladiateur; celle de Racine, 
te auſſi correcte, mais plus moëlleuſe & 
« plus arrondie, par la Venus de Mé- 
« dicis; & celle de M. de Voltaire, aiſce, 
« ſyelte & toujours noble, Pr „ 
du e Act 


: « Would 
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« Would it be difficult to compare 
« together our three great maſters in 
te poetry, Deſpreaux, Racine, and Vol- 
r taire*? May we not fay, to expreſs 
cc the difference which characterifes each, 
« that Deſpreaux very happily ſtruck 
ve and fabricated his verſes; that Racine 
« caſt his in a kind of perfect mould, 
« which diſcovers the hand of the artiſt, 
te without preſerving the impreſſion; and 
« that M. de Voltaire, permitting, as it 
ee were, ſome verſes, flowing from their 
e ſource, to eſcape, without art and 
cc May they ſeem to ſpeak their natural 


* The author oblebves, in a note, that M. de Vol- 
taire lived when this diſcourſe was pronounced. May 
we not obſerve alſo, that it is very ſingular J. Baptiſte 
Rouſſeau was not placed in the rank of our great ma/- 
tert in pretry ? Was it becauſe he had not com poſed 
a tragedy? Deſpreaux was not a dramatic writer. 
It is ſaid we may compoſe a very brilliant tragedy, 


without being a great poet; but that it is neceſſary 


to be born à poet to compoſe a good ode: M. de Vol- 
taire never produced a good one, and thofe of Rouſ- 


ſeau are ſublime. In fact, as a poet, the name of 
Roufleau' is one of the firſt which preſents itſelf to the 


memory. But Voltaire was yet alive; 
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e tongue? May we not obſerve, when 
« reading Deſpreaux, that we ſuppoſe 
« and feel the labour; that in Racine we 
72 « ſuppoſe without feeling it, becauſe, 
« if, on the one fide, the continual faci- 
ce lity removes its appearance, on the 
other, the continual perfection inceſ- 
« ſantly recalls its idea to the reader? in 
« ſhort, that in M. de Voltaire it is 
« neither ſuppoſed nor. perceived ; be- 
< cauſe the leſs correct lines, which 
« eſcape by intervals, induce us to be- 
« lieye, that the elegant verſes Which 
te precede, or follow, were produced 
« with the ſame eaſe by the poet? In 
ec ſhort, can we not find a ſenſible object 
of compariſon betwixt theſe three great 
« writers, amongſt the maſter- pieces of 


the fine arts? May we not fay, that 


e Def] preaux' $ manner, correct, firm, and 
© nervous, is well repreſented by the 
e fine ſtatue of the gladiator“; that Ra- 


1s it the dying or fighting gl: adiator ? Theſe two 
ſtatues are equally fine. The author ought not to 
have left us in this incertitude ; z but he had never 
been at Rome, and, Perhaps, had never bear ſpeak 
* or one. 


Orig ?? 2 K « cine's, 


N O T E Yr 5 Ig 
re cine's, 'as correct; but ſofter and more 
« harmonious, by the Venus de Medicis; 
ce and that Voltaire s, eaſy, light, and al- 
ce ways noble, . "ve" Ker pe Belyi- 
ce dere“? ? en 

Was there ever fork” a ſingular FI 
8885 jargon written; ſo fatiguing, heavy, 
ſuch abſurd expreſſions, and diſcordant 
language? Deſpreaux, who frappe 8 
ſents t6 the ear what the poet intended to 
deſcribe when laughing at the chaplain— 
and that kind of perfet? mould of Racine, 
and the ſtrange definition, que l'on conclut 
& on ſent, ſuppoſe and feel the labour of 
the one and que Ton conclut ſans le fen- 
_ che we nn withour feeling, the 


23 


1 of all RY antique OR Ui of the Apolts | 


Belvidere i is the only one from which a good copy 
was never taken; and the author had never ſeen the 
original. Thus, ſuppoſing he had taſte, it is evident 
he places M. de Voltaire below Ratine. However, 
it is agreeable to know that Nacineꝰs manner of writ- 
ing is Arrondie, and M,. de. Voltaire's, Svelte t. 

t Thoſe who art acquainted with French will eafily underſtand 


the poignaney, of this criticiſm; 3 and thoſe who are not, would have 
but a faint idea of it from a tranſlation,—TRANSLATOR» 
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labour of the other - and that o ne 
peut ni conclure ni ſentir, we can neither 
infer nor perceive it in the third All 
this is ſo ridiculous, that it is really in- 
conceivable how any perſon of under- 
ſtanding, or even common ſenſe, could 
write ſuch traſh. _. 
The fame author ſays, has Forint 
Was. 4 kind of ſenſe which Deen 
wann. He adds, 
. « Car ſi le poẽte doit avoir FR ta fur 
6e le gout: ſevere pour connoitre .ce;.qu'1l 
7 doit ſaiſir ou rejeter, fi imagination 
6e qui eſt pour lui comme le ſens dt la 
ce due, doit lui reprẽſenter vivement les 
ec objets & les reyEtir de ce coloris, bril- 
« Jant. dont il, anime ſes tableaux; ta 
cc E eſpice. d'odorat d'une fineſſe 
_ <&:exquiſe; - va chercher profondẽment 
dans la. ſubſtanee de tout ce qui s offre 
te 7 elle, ces emotions fugitives, mais 
ec al erke. dont ta. douce. impreſſion; 
ene ſe fait ſentir qu'aux. feules ues: 
7 dignes de Feprouver,” - 
For if the poet / ſhould haves 4 „ Juſt 
* of taſte to know What he 
1 « ought 


i 
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cc qught to embrace or reject; if ima- 
c gination, to him #he ſenſe of ſeeing, 
« ſhould warmly repreſent thoſe objects, 
te and cloath them with the brilliant 
ce colours which animate his pictures 3 
ce ſenſibility, a kind of ſmelling, of exquiz 
c ſite delicaty e, , penetrates: deeply into 
© every fubſtance which preſents itſelf; 
« its tranſient but deliciotis" emotions 
et are felt by thoſe: ſouls alone which 
& are worthy of e * ſweet im- 


ce preſſion F. 


Imagination, WY is le the ſenſe of 


friduga=iſen ſtbility, a ind of /melling, which 
penetrates deeply: into every ſubſtance of fu- 
gitiue emotion. do not appear to be very 
happy compariſons. This; though leſs 
1 is nõt in better taſte: e. 

* hot FRO Wubeit mo qu" * 


— 


One would. en the 0 wes 3 
ſenſibility of a dogs. who attaches himſelf to perſons, 
and diſcovers them by the ſmell ; by which we might 
fay; it ſpeaking of 'this animal, Sa /enfibilire, e/ppce 
dodipat une? uſt exquife——His ſenſihility, a kind of 
ſmelling of exquiſite delicacy. 

f . de Deſprẽaux. 
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et fut tiède pour les anciens, ne vit dans 
ec ami de Perrault que leur ennemi dẽ- 
ce clarẽ: il le traita comme le voyageur 
ct traite la: cigale qu'il rencontre parmi 
ce des, ſauterelles, & qui il ẽcraſe avec 
«{:eltes impitoyablement, par la ſeule 
te raiſun qu'elle a le malheur de | fe 
te trouver dans une ee _ till 


7 5 
Gn 
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ec Defpreaux, who did not like people 
« Hould be lukewarm: reſpecting the an- 
te cients, ſaw, in the friend"of Perrault, 
c nothing but their declared enemy: he 
ge treated him as the traveller treats the 
© balmecricket, - Or. cicada, which he 
& meets amongſt the graſshoppers; he 
4 gruſhes it, with them, without pity, for 
9 ce the ſole reaſon that it had the misfor-: 
et tune to be foundi in company with 
5 thoſe who diſpleaſed him * 
Thaveſtravelled a great deal, and have 
read mafty accounts of travels, yet I ne- 
ver heard ſpeak of the traveller”: 8. mortal a 
anat. -againſt gralchappers, Tag i 


8 Shit; 10 
Eloge de be, * 
„ 1 "hte 


* a 


Na TDs was 


eaſily believe, that in walking we may 
cruſh; graſshoppers and balm-crickets, as 
we do ants, ſpiders, and other inſects, 
but without purſuing them in ſuch a 
mercileſs manner. Beſides, this friend of 
Perrault, M. de Fontenelle, was by no 
means cruſhed — Deſpreaux.— The 'fa- 
tires of the former did no harm either to 
the fortune or reputation of the latter. 
In ſhort, Deſpreaux did not hate Fonte- 
nelle, for the ſole reaſon that he bad the 
misfortune to be found in company with 
thoſe who diſpleaſed bim; but he hated 
him, becauſe he did not admire the an- 
cients; as the author explains it him- 
ſelf, who ſays, in the ſame eulogium, 
« That Fontenelle was perſuaded that 
ce literature. ought, as well as philoſophy,” 
te fo ſpake off the yoke of authority, and not 
ce to ſubſcribe, but by conviction, to the 
« admiration even of twenty ages. This 
te was declaring againſt the blind adora- 
ce tion of Pindar and Homer with a free- 
« dom and liberty which loſt him the 
tt heart of Deſpreaux.“ 


5 d this compariſon is, in all its 
members, 


%%// NOTE 8. 


members, as: falfe as it is inſipid and 
puerile.— Here is another, ſtill more ri- 
diculous, on tlie ſubject of Crebillon's 
giece, called Pyrrhus, bag f Was well 
received by the public. 

„ Mais accueil fut mide, & Pou- 
ec yrage a diſparu de deſſus la ſcene; 
© mme un” collaterab/eloigne, intrus 
« dans une fucceſſion qui ne lui appar- 
c tient pas, eſt obligẽ de renoncer au 
e partage quil ee * avec * 
& her itiers légitimes“ .“ 

But the receptions was) Ginßent, 200 

cc the work diſappeared from about the 

cc ſcenes, a5; 4 diſtant relation, intruded 
ee into a ſucceſſion which does not belong 
6 to him, is obliged te 'fenounce the di- 
« vjſtom he pretended ENS with the- 
« « legitimate-heirs*.” Na EL, 

What -taſte;! what- ſtyle! L Alt ideas; 
at once trivial, falſe, and fingular'!— 
But bereris a Wie ende mate ng 
denen S 

Qn of our moſt celebrated bro- 
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ce thers.. .. has remarked; with great rea- 
te ſon, whatever nay be ſaid by. vulgar ari> 
& tics, that the two illuſtrious founders 
c of tragedy. amongſt us appear to be 
more ehe | Spot men than Nas 
- but te 8 Commits, but the Roc 
ce mays and; Spaniurds; and that Mon- 
ce fieur de Voltaire alone had drawn a 
ce picture of all mankind; - Greeks, Ro- 
14 mans, French, Spaniards, nnn 
« Chineſe, and Arabian. 

Do we — believe, that rragic- aus 
of. nations? Do: ee e hb Or- 
phan ef China gives us al deſcription of 
the Chineſe: nation ? that Zara paints 
the manners of the Turks, and the cuſ- 
toms of the Seraglio? This piece, on 
the contrary, from one end to the other, 


pre ſents manners, uſages, and ſentiments, 


of: which the hiſtory of that people offers 
no example. Do ve believe, that the 
e whoſe hiſtory rnb them 


of Blog de Crebillon. 
ſo- 
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ſo mild, ſo eaſy to be frightened, and to be 
conquered, are faithfully retraced in the 
noble characters of Zamora and Alzira, ſo 
fdll-of grandeur and energy? But,'admit- 
ting that M. de Voltaire had; in fact „Painted 
all tbeſe people, how dare we aſſert, rhat 
Racine never drew' the character but of one 
nation, *the Jews It is true, he has 
painted tlie Jews, and with admirable 
truth, becauſe he had made the feriptures 
his particular ſtudy; but did he never 
write any other tragedies than Eſther and 
Athalie ?:: Has he not alſo painted the 
Turks? Bajaxer certainly gives a bet- 
ter idea of their manners and character, 
than Zara.—M: de Voltaire' de/tribed the 
Greeks and Romans; and was not Racine 
the author of Pkedte, Iphigenie, Andro- 
maque, Britannicus, Mitridate, Bere- 
nice, &c. ? 07 Though the eulogiums of 
all the brothers of the author:ſhould unite: 
to fu pport, that Racine never deſcribed any 
but. the Jews, we ſhould: be obliged to 
Join. the vulgar. critics, and to anſwer 
with reſpe&, but by poſitive facts ſuch 
as thofe I have juſt cited. | 


Us 


If 


f % It 


If we mean, by deſcribing nations, the 
introduction of perſonages upon the 
theatre, to whom we give different 
names, we may ſay alſo, that Corneille 


has drawn the people of Egypt (in the 


death of Pompey), the Parthians (in 
Rodogune), the Spaniards, and many 
other nations. But, if we ſpeak reaſon- 
ably, we ſhould ſay, he has only painted 
the Romans in the time of their gran- 
deur and glory; ; and that he alone _ 
how to paint them. | 

In the eulogium of Deſtouches, M. 
PAlembert ſays, that the piece which 
ſucceeded at Paris was but little eſteem- 
ed in the country, « becauſe the author 
ce painted the manners of Paris, rather 
de than thoſe of the nation; thoſe of the 
ce moment, rather than thoſe of the year; 
ce and the jargon of to- day, rather than 
« that of to-morrow.” What a ridicu- 
lous critique! Without revelation, we 
can paint only what exiſts; and, ſhould 
our manners' change to-morrow, he muſt 
-be a prophet who can paint the revolu- 


tion. Theſe little extravagances of the 
mind, 
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mind, this total want of common ſenſe, 


we meet with continually in theſe eulo- 
giums: the author, equally deſtitute of 
imagination, taſte, and ſentiment, is ever 
a ſervile and weak imitator, fometimes of 
Fontenelle, fometimes of Voltaire; like 
the laſt, he is laviſh in his quotations of 
witticiſms and little anecdotes, which 
are ever fatiguing and puerile, when too 
much made uſe of, and inſufferable in 
works of a noble or ſerious kind ; par- 
ticularly when we are not very delicate 
in the choice of theſe little ornaments, 
and when we overload, without diſtinc- 
tion, an academical diſcourſe with all the 
common-place expreſſions with which we 
can charge our memory. . 

Let us hear the author again , when ke 
wiſhes to diſcover /en/ibility. 
c Un ſentiment profond & plein de 
« vie, prive d'un objet chtri qu'il ne 


cc retrouvoit plus, & ne pouvant ſup- 


4 porter Videe accablante d'e etre antᷣanti 
« pour jamais“ a inſpire, Eclaire, intẽ- 

Q eſt· ce qu'un ſentiment plein de vie prive di un 
objet & qui ue peur ſupporter une e, &c.— What in- 


conceivable j Jargon | 
< reſſe 


« refſe la raiſon pour lui faire embraſſer 
e avec tranſport cette attente prẽeieuſe 
ce d'une exiftence immortelle, dont le 
ec premier defir n'a pas du naitre dans une 
.* tete froide & phbiloſophe, mais dans 1 un 
ec cœur qui avoit aime®*,” 

A profound and lively paſſion, F*Y 
« prived of. a dear object which it could 
© not find again, and not being able to 
ce ſupport the diſtreſſing idea of being 
cc annihilated for ever ?, has infpired, 
« enlightened, and intereſted reaſon to 
5 induce it to embrace, with tranfport, 
* the precious confidence of an immor- 
cc tal exiſtence, the firft defire of which 


ce was not produced in a cold philoſophic 


ce head, but in a heart which had loved 4. 
I think I have ſufficiently proves, that 


* Eloge de M. de Sacy,—La negation n'a pas 4 


naitre, &c. fait une faute de langage dans 1 phraſe: : 
mais dans un caur qui avoit aimt, 


+ What is a lively ſentiment deprived of.an ob- 


jet, and which cannot ſupport an idea? &c.—What 


inconceivable jargon ! 


t Elog# de M. de Saey.— The negation, 2 pas 


40 naitre, &c. is a faulty * in a heart 


. had loved. PRs” 
M. 
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* to him of little conſequence. 
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M. M. Diderot and d' Alembert are bad 


writers. 1 could have multiplied quo- 
tations, had they been neceſſary. We 


may find, in the works of a great writer, 
weak paſſages, negligences of ſtyle, and 
even ſome imperfect expreſſions“; but 


we ſhall never find long ridiculous pe- 
riods, phraſes void of ſenſe, and whole 


pages of bombaſt and jargon abſolutely 
unintelligible. —J. J. Rouſſeau, the leaſt 
correct and the moſt unequal of all our 
great writers, never offers any thing like 
this: he is not always brilliant or ſub- 
lime; he. is often negligent, diffuſive, 
and langvid; he is ſometimes a little 
pompous, but it is very rarely, and with 
ſuch eircumſpection, as preſerves him, 
if nat from criticiſm, at leaſt from ridi- 
cule: and thus it 1s that, even in his ab- 
ſent moments, a ſuperior, writer never en- 
tirely forſakes good taſte and reaſon. - 

I ſhould never have entered into this 
detail, if it had not been important and 


As when Rouſſeau repeats, in Emile, Comme que 
tout aille peu lui importe, 4e. However things are, 


uſeful 


N 6 T E S. 25% 
uſeful to prove, to young people who 
may read this work, that theſe pretended 
philoſophers, who have affected ſo much 
irreligion, and who have been the crea- 
tors and editors of a dictionary which ſo 
often injures religion, had by no means 
that ſuperiority of mind and talents 
which their ne! have: er to 
them. 7:50 

J have advanced, chat che RY 
oidie contained a multitude of articles 
againſt religion and morals ;: and I have 
indicated one, the. word Population. It 
may be ſaid, perhaps, that though the 
editors, without doubt, ought to be re- 
ſponſible for the work which they pub- 
liſh, yet this is ſo conſiderable, that it is 
poſſible the articles of this kind might 
have eſcaped their inſpection. To that 
I ſhall anſwer, firſt, that by the particu- 
lar works which they have given, it is 
proved that theſe articles accord with 
their principles: ſecondly, that theſe 
articles are too often multiphed to have 
been inſerted without their knowledge : 
and, thirdly, that their real deſign, in this 
Vol. II. FW work, 
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works was to attack and deſtroy religion; 
that it was their principal project, and 
that we: cannot doubt of it, becauſe one 
of them declares it very expreſsly in one 
of the articles of the work—the word 
Encyclopãdie. Let us hear M. Diderot 
himſelf, who developes all his philoſo-— 
phical artifices on this object: he ſpeaks 
of the order and manner which have 
been followed in compoſing this dic- 
tionary.— I diſtinguiſh,” ſays he, © two 
«kinds of references, the one of things, 
e the other of words. The references of 
te things explain the object, indicate its 
« remote connections with others we 
te might believe unconnected, &c.... 
te But when we want them, they produce 
« a contrary effect; they oppoſe no- 
« tions, and contraſt principles; they 
ce attack, ſhake, and ſecretly overthrow 
ce ſome ridiculous opinions which we 
ce ſhould not dare inſult openly. If the 
« author be impartial, they will have the 
« double function to confirm and refute, 
« to.confound and-conciliate. 

0 There waule ariſe TO art and in» 
N 2 .' «finite 
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& figire advantage ſtom theſe laſt refer- 
ce ences. The whole work would re- 
i ceive from it an internal force and ſe- 
c cret utility, the hidden effects of which 
« would neceſſarily be felt in time. 
« Whenever, for example, a national 
M prejudice ſhould merit refpe&, it muſt, 
ce at its proper article, be reſpeckfully 
« expoſed, and with all its train of pro- 
ce bability and ſeduction ; but to over- 
ee throw an edifice of mud, to diſſipate 
te a vain collection of duſt, refer it to the 
ce articles, where ſolid principles ſerve as 
ce x baſe to oppoſite truths, —This man- 
& ner of undeceiving men operates very 
ce readily upon good minds; infallibly, 
ce and without any diſagreeable conſe- 
ce quences, ſecretly and without noiſe, on 


& all. It is the art of ſilently deducing 


ec the ſtrongeſt iaferences.— If the re- 
ce fererices of confirmation and refutation 


r be ſeen from afar, and prepared with 


« addreſs, they will give to the Ency- 


ce clopEdie. the character a good dictiona- 


ce ry ought to have; that is, 0 chunge th 
common mode of thinking.” Phe work 
'. OY ce which 
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« which produces, this great general ef- 
60 fect, will have defects in the execu- 
ee tion; this I allow; but the plan and 
« foundation will be excellent. The 
te work which produces nothing like this 
te muſt be bad; whatever good may be 
« ſaid of it in other reſpects, its praiſes 
ce will paſs away, and the work will fall 
cc Into oblivion * ts. And Wale a ind 


"8 This is the great ſecret, not only of this ſect, 
but of every other; it is neceſſary to make a noiſe, 
to overthrow, and to bring about a revolution; it 
is thus men render themſelves famous at little ex- 
pence = that i is to ſay, without talents. The character 
of a good dittionary is to change the common mode of 
thinking. And ſhould the mode of thinking be uſeful 
and reaſonable ? That is not the queſtion ; it is, to 
compile a book ſo daring, that it may never fall into 
oblivion, The dictionary which was only learned 
and judicious, avould be bad; it would always be con- 
ſulted but never ſpoke of, and that would not anſwer 
the purpoſes of philoſophers.—If the editors of the 
Encyclopedie poſſeſſed not the talents of Bayle, 
they had at leaſt the ſame view, the ſame ideas of 
the manner which ought to be employed for compil- 
ing a good dictionary.—Bayle could have given us 
this ſame definition, but he poſſeſſed too much art 
and underſtanding to unmaſk ye with ſuch aſto- 
ning) impropriety. | 

cc of 


CAT EE 
ce of reſerved reference, which may be 
ec either of the word or the thing; they 
ce are what I ſhould 'be inclined to call 
« ſatirical or epigrammatic ; ſuch as, 
ce for example, is found in one of our ar- 
« ticles, where, at the end of a long 
ec pompous eulogium, one reads, /ee 
ce Capuc hon. — The burleſque word Ca- 
ee puchon, and that which is found in the 
« article, might make us believe that 
ce the pompous eulogium was but irony, 
e that we muſt read the article with 
e precaution, and weigh exactly all its 
« terms. 

cc I would not entirely ſuppreſs bis 
ce references, becauſe they are ſometimes 
cc uſeful; they may be ſecretly directed 
« againſt certain follies, as the philoſo- 
« phical reference againſt certain preju- 
ec dices. It is ſometimes a delicate and 
e light means of repelling an injury, 
ec almoſt without aſſuming the defen- 
ce ſive, and to tear the maſk from a great 
* perſonage.— See, in the Encyclope- 
cc die, the word Encyclopẽdie. 1 8 

2 it poſſible that authors can thus 
N 8 3 2 
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openly declare their intentions, and ex- 
poſe themſelves with ſo much impru- 
dencs ? that which renders this article 
as. ridieulous as it is revolting, is, that 
the author boaſts of his addreſs, his ma- 
nagement, and glories in employing 4e. 
licate and light means only. Of What uſe 
are all theſe precautions, theſe artifices, 
Hb well conceive and ſo ſubtly imagin» 
ed, when ſo long and poſitive an expli- 
cation of them is given? 
After the ungquiyocal proofs which 1 
have produced, ean I be accuſed af hav- 
ing criticiſed ſuch works with too much 
acrimony ? As mather and gaverneſs, 
ovght I not to Expoſe, as much as poſſi- 
ble, ſuch. pernicious deſigns, and princi- 
ples ?. Qught I not to endeavcur ta pre- 
ſerve youth from, a dangerous and ney 
founded admiration. of men, whoſe in- 
tention was to deſtroy whatever is ef- 
2 uſeful and ſacred ? Opi- 
nions and ſentiments inſpiced by con- 
ſcience, and founded on virtue, ought to 
be invariable;, conſiſtent with, theſe prin- 
auler there wi be e in my firſt 


works, 


37 £S * af 
- Is 
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works, and all thoſe I have ſinte written, 
the ſame ideas which I have here deve- 
loped on pretended philoſophers, mo- 
dern philoſophy, and religion *. My 
criticiſms are, I dare aver, às impartial 
as my intentions are pure. Should it 

| be ſuppoſed that the multitudes of Hbels 
made againſt me (as I am told) and the 
many ſatirical and incorrect extritts from 
my works, might have inſpired me with 
ſome ſecret reſefitment? In prefenting 
Adtle & Thi#odore, 1 expected and had 
foreſeen them all, without having the 
weakneſs to fear, or the vanity to deſire 
them; for fame was not my ambition.— 
But before my Lettres fur 1'Edatation 
appeared, T had no enemies I; nothing 
had ever been wfitten againſt me: I 
had, on the contrary, received univerſal 
teſtimonies of exceſſive indulgence.—In 
this ſituation, however, I deterinined to 
publiſh Les Lettres, in which I expreſſed, * 
with all the force I was capable, the ſen- 
* Amongſt others, in AI & Tod, 
+I had then only written J. Thra#s' d gaucation. 
93799 7 84 timents, 
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timents, principles, and opinions which 


are found again in this work. — Here 


is, then one; indubitable proof that it is 

not reſentment which inſpires me at 
preſent; beſides, whence ſhould this re- 
ſentment come? What harm have they 
done; hat harm can they do me? So- 


crates ſaid to his ſlave, 1;would Zeat t bee 


If I. ere. not angry. For my part, if I 
cannot fight, I may at leaſt attack, for I 
have not loſt my temper. In a word, I 
cannot, hate, it is a philgſophical faculty, 

in Which Jam Abſolytely: et 1001 


. Vol. II. P. 154. 


(a1 by The author of Epen 6 tis Pbi. 
lo oſophes irrẽligieux ſupports, with reaſon, 
that religious ſentiments give to works 
of genius an intereſt and randeur which: 
augment t their beauty; this he proves by 
a parallel, which will TOS | be, read with: | 

pleaſure. "= 


e 


1 « What majeſty ! what i images ! 9 5 


+2 prodigy of eloquence is Boſſuet's 


« diſcourſe on univerſal hiſtory On 
fut ẽtonnẽ e — de Voltaire) de 
1 > 2 c cette 


g=- <-> 
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<. cette force majeſtueuſe, dont il a decrit 
cc les mœurs, le gouvernement, Vacs 
ce eroiſſement & la chũte des grands ems 
cc pires, & de ces traits: rapides d'une 
cc veritè énergique, dont il peint & 
« dont il juge les nations... Ce diſ- 
< cours n'a eu ni modèles, ni imitateurs: 
vc, ſon. ſtyle n'a trouvẽ que des admira- 
ff teurs. Men were aſtoniſhed (ſays 
« M. Voltaire) at the majeſtic force with 
«which. he deſcribes manners, govern- 
«« ments, the riſe and fall of great em- 
ce pires, and at thoſe rapid paſſages of 
< energetic, truth, with which he paints 
<« and judges. nations... This diſcourſe 
cc never had either model or imitator; 
<« Its ſtyle found admirers only?.“ 

It is in effect a very aſtoniſhing phe- 


ee nomenon, to ſee a | Writer appear ww 2 


- 


Let us take notice, as we 20 along, that de cette 
force dont il decrit les mæurs, is not F rench. On di- 
crit avec force; but we do not ſay, Ia porte dont on 
deerit le gouvernement, c. The laſt phraſe in this 
paſſage, which is ſo diſagreeable to the ear, is alſo 
deficient in exactneſs. We may ſay, very well, that 
a writer has point eu d' imitateurs, but we cannot  fay 

that a Tong na eu ni imitateurs ni modiles. © 
the 
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«rhe firſt time, after ſo many | upes 
ce elapſed without any one having dated 
ce to aſpire to partake the glory of 'Ci> 


c cero and Demoſthenes, and who ſhoutd 


* at once leap over this great interval, 
ce place himſelf on a level with theſe ex- 
« traordinary geniuſes, and elevate him- 
te ſelf above the greateſt orators even of 
«© Greece or Nome. Was that the triumpli 
er of human eloquence” only? And Bof- 
4 ſuet, was he wholly indebted to the 
« fecundity: of his brilliant imagination, 
«for that vigbur, pomp,”and, above all, 
* that auguſt character of a dignity and 
ec wiſdom in which even the rays of the 
4 Divinity ſeem to ſnine? Let us de- 
« clare tfis one truth, which can eſcape 
<-thofe only who will not fee, which is, 
r that the ſublime thoughts of faith 
« have an aſtoniſhing power, to center 
on, great talents the appearance of the 
« marvellous, and to bear true genius to 
«an; extraordinary degree of elevation. 
« Iris, that Boſfuet contertiplated, in the 
* great light of religion, that is to ſay, 
1 f _—_ the height even of infinite intel- 


5 ce ligence, 


2 3 


NOTE S8. 267 
e ligence, the grand theatre of the world, 
« and the ſeries of the great revolutions 
ce of empires; and that, ſhewing us the 
« deſign. of an eternal and profound 
ce wiſdom, in the midſt of thoſe viciſſi- 
7 tudes. which ſhake and change the face 
ce of the univerſe, he makes us admire 
ce in the picture, wherein all the king» 


te doms' of the earth, and human events, 


ic are united in one point of view, a hare 
ce mony, in which every thing moves, 
cc claſhes, is-thrown down. and raiſed, up 
© again, by divine ſprings, and wherein 
« all the hiftories of time are but prepa» 
« ratives to the hiſtory, of eternity, and of 
68 the empire which cannot be deſtroyed, 
ec tlas and the Prophets... Monteſquieu, 
« when-we-ſtudy and follow him in tho 
<« work. ef his profound combinations; 
ce preſents us at bottom the ſame ſoul, 
« the ſame dignity of mind, as the ele- 
te brated; biſhop of Meaux ; that is to 
te A in both we aft ſtruck with that 
© amazing capacity af... reaſon which 
« embraces every thing, and that ſu- 


« periority 
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268 N 8 F 2 K 
« perĩority of intelligence which know-s 
« how to aſſemble and reduce to a fim- 
« ple conſequence, intereſting for every 
te age, the infinite variety of revolutions 
«diſperſed in the immenſity of 'time.— 
 Monteſquieu confined himſelf to the 
re period of human things, and his de- 
« ſign did not extend beyond it. But 
tt Boſſuet had regulated his meditations 
« ona much larger plan; his intention 
te Was, if we may uſe the expreſſion, ao 
«join the whole” ceconomy'of. the pre- 
« ſent world, to the eternal ſyſtem of -— 
«© ſupreme wiſdom.— The one keeps us 
tc eircumſeribed ii in the circle of the laws, 
© manners, and paſſions of mankind, to 
« unveil to us the ſprings of the great 
te events, to explain to us the formation, 
ce growth, decline, and ruin of empires. 
The other makes us contemplate, in 
<'the center of all, the motion of human 
te intereſts, and in the great craſn of 
ie empires and thrones, which riſe, claſh, 
ee and fall on each other, an (inviſible 
«and eternal power, which conducts in 
4 blence, through all theſe agitations and 


ch « ruins, 
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r ruins, a deſign of à ſuperior order; to 
cc accompliſn which, by à ſkilful and 


ec profound management, all the revolu- 


te tions and viciſſitudes of kingdoms and 
ce generations which pals, are inſtrumen- 
ce tal to the increaſe and glory of that 
« kingdom which ſhall remain for ever. 


ce The firſt never quits the hiſtory of go- 


« vernments, to indicate the great ſhocks 
te that have ſo often changed the deſtiny 
ce of human kind, but leaves us in the 
« middle of the vaſt univerſe, where 
ce every thing totters and ſucceeds, with- 


cc out clearing up the final cataſtrophe. 


ce of ſo many various ſpectacles. The 
ce laſt makes every thing fly back to its 
ce eternal ſource, and preſents, beyond 
ce the limits of time, the raviſhing per- 
« ſpective of a fixed and incorruptible 
ec world, which ſhall be raiſed upon the 
ce enormous ruins of this globe we in- 
cc habit, and where every thing ſhall be 


ce transformed into the ſplendor and im- 


ce mutability of the infinite Being. 


ce Thus theſe two geniuſes, of which the 


ce * Auguſtan age would be proud, reſem- 
ce hle 
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te ble without equalling each other; and 
« eloquence has left the palm in the 
te hand of Boſſuet. O what fecundity 
and amplitude does religion give to 
_<« the mind, which knows how to con- 
« ſider it in the true light of its magni- 
cc ficence and grandeur No, religion 
c alone can beftow this extraordinary in- 
« telligence, ele vate genius above itſelf, 
&« and make it launch out of the lirnits 
4 preſcribed to whatever is human. Te 
jg the who enlarges every ſphere. She 
„alone has the gift of giving life to | 
9 erery ching; ſhe produces prodigies, 
= wherever man ſuffers her light to fhrne; 
«ſhe impreſſes on all talents, as well as 
t on 'thoſe of virtue, a ſupernatural and 
ce divine feat, and ogg _ men 
cr as well as great: ſaints. 
Let us add allo, that the other. authors 
of the laſt age were particularly indebt-' 
ec to their faith in the Scriptures, and' | 
their ſtady of them, for that eleva- 
tion of ſentiment, © that ſublimity of 
thought, which we admire in Telemaqne, | 
in cke Penſces.de Paſcal in Polieucte, in 
9 | Athalie, 
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Athalie, &c. He who believes neither 
the exiſtence of God, nor the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, is deprived of every 
thing which can really increaſe ſenſibi- 
lity or exalt imagination/—In a word, 
the ſtudy of the Seriptures, though at 
this time neglected, have produced the 
fineſt paſſages in the works of Fenelon, 
Boſſuet, Racine, and Jean Baptiſte Rovf- 
ſeau. Without ſpeaking of Efther and 
Athalie, Racine has inſerted in his other 
pieces many paſſages drawn from Serip- 
ture; for example, in Phedre, many 
ſublime ideas are found, which are not 
in Euripides, but which may be ſeen in 
Pſalm cxxxtx. 7, 8.— Whither ſhall T 

« go then from thy ſpirit : or whither 
« ſhall I go then from thy preſence? 
« If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
ce there: if I go down to hell, thou art 
« there alſo. e a 


Vol. II. p. 157. | 

(12.) Michel Montaigne was born at 
the caſtle of that name in Perigord, in 
x t539.—He was mayor of the city of 
1 Bordeaux. 
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Bordeaux. His eſſays contain many bad 
principles and licentious details; but 
we find alſo many paſſages of excellent 
morality, feeling ſenſibility, and even a 
great depth of religion. — Montaigne 
was of irreproachable probity, and of 
the moſt amiable and mild diſpoſition. 
He loved to ſtudy man, particularly in 
inexperienced ſouls, like thoſe of children 
or country people. In his laſt illneſs he 
ſhewed the greateſt ſentiments of piety. 
He 1 in 1592, at the age of * 
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015 3.) 1 proved, in the eee 
chapter of this work, that the modern 
detractors of religion attacked it with 
ſophiſins only, drawn from the writings 
of Spinoſa, Montaigne, Hobbes, Bayle, 
Collins, Shafteſbury, &c.; and conſe- 
quently that our pretended philoſophers 
have been the mere echos and copyiſts 
of paſt ages; that thoſe arguments, which 
they have given us as new: ideas, neu 
lights, have been deſpiſed, refuted, and 


in ſhort, were forgotten 1 have added | 
more, 


'2 4 
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more, that even theſe unbelievers, Spi- 
noſa, Hobbes, Montaigne, Bayle, and 
the reſt, did nothing but repeat what 
ignorance, impiety, incredulity, and the 
deſire of gaining a name, inſpired, in 
more remote times, to ambitious ſecta- 
ries, and which were firſt refuted by the 
fathers of the church, and ſince by the 
learned writings of Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, 
and other great men of the laſt age.— This 
is hat remains to be proved. Le Dic- 
tionnaire des Hereſies (the heretical die- 
tionary) will furniſh me the proofs, and 


the faithful picture of all the Hiſtems and 


philoſophical opinions, which to many peo- 
ple have e of ſuch boignant no- 


7 2 e ; 11041 ens: 


f T he 


* I cannot preſent, in a note, more than the eſſence 


of opinions; however, they were ſupported with much 
art and ſubtlety, as every one may be convinced 
by reading the work indicated, and PHiſtoire Ec- 
clefiaſtique de M. de Fleuri.— Retrenching only 
from the hiſtory of the hereſies, the different ems 
of religion (for theſe heads of parties deſired to pre- 
ſerve a religion) and ſuppreſſing neither the parti- 
culars nor the arguments, we ſhould have a long 
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The Adamites. This ſet was eſta- 
bliſhed towards the year 746; it held, 
that the human ſoul is an emanation of 
the Supreme Intelligence; and that, be- 
ing a part of the Divinity, all the actions 
of the ſoul, united to the body, ought to 
be regarded as emotions only, indif- 
ferent in themſelves, which throw no 
blemiſh on the dignity natural to man. 
This ſect rejected prayer and worſhip : 
its principles hurried it into IHE: moſt 
SR exceſſes of Frety 3 0 
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eontinuation * volumes, which would offer bur; an ex- 
act and faithful repetition of all which our philoſophi- 
cal books contain. If we add to this, many paſſages 
taken from the pagan phileſophers, and ſome choſen 
dexts from Montaigne, Hobbes, Spinoſa, and Bayle, 
our pretended modern philoſophers will find them- 
ſelves abſolutely and entirely ſtripped. This work 
would certainly be very poignant and uſeſul. 
Meémcires peur ſervir à I' Hiſtoire des Egare- 
mens de.]'Efpric; humain, ou Dictionnaire des Here- 
fies, par M. Pluquet, tome i. p. 30.—l ſhall quote 
the page no more; I will follow the order of the 
dictionary. If it be wiſhed to verify the exactneſa of 
the quotations, the bock may be examined under the 
name of the ſect. ee this onder, L wall 
W ee nent 
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Les Albandis. The Albanois, a ſect of 

the eighth century, denied original ſin 

and free-will. They believed the world 
eternal, and condemned marriage *. 

Amauri, a ſect of the twelfth century, 
taught that God was not different from 
original matter. 

Hutter and Gabriel dug that world- 
ly goods ought to be held in common; 
that ſocieties; wherein this equality was 
not eſtabliſhed, ought to be regarded as 
impious; and that worſhip ought to be 
confined to the heart only f. 

The Anabaptiſts formed many ſets, 
fan for their follies and irregularities. 
Some of them ſupported, that every kind 
of ſervitude was degrading ; others, that 

Joy and feaſting were the moſt perfect ho- 
mages that could be preſented to the Au- 
thor of nature ; others pretended that we 
might indifferently chooſe the religion 


This laſt ſentiment we find in the book intitled 
Les Mæurs, of which I have ſpoken in the courſe of 
this work. 

+ Page 81. 
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the moſt convenient, or that which we 
liked the beſt. 

Arabes, ou Arabiens; a title given to a 
ſect, which, in the third century, attacked 
the immortality of the ſoul. There was 
held, in Arabia, on this ſubject, a great 
aſſembly, at which Origen aſſiſted: he 
ſpoke with ſo much ſolidity and modera- 
tion, that thoſe who had fallen into this 
error of the Arabians, abandoned i it en- 
tirely. 

Les Arminiens ſu 83 that we oiaght 
to believe that only which we can under» 
ſtand, and that we ought not to endea- 
vour to convert others to our belief. 

Arnaud de Villeneuve, another ſectariſt, 
pretended that God has not threatened 
eternal damnation to ſinners. 1 0 

Les Atbociens, heretics of the thir- 
teenth century, taught that the ſoul died 
with the body. | 

Les Beguards maintained, that we 
ought not to refuſe nature any thing; 
that whatever ſhe demands, or inſpires, 


* Page 70. e find in this paragraph the philo- 


: ſophers ſyſtem of equality, Many other ſects have 


maintained this opinion. 
cannot 
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cannot be criminal. The exceſſes of this 
ſe& were abominable. 

Les Neſtoriens, of Syria, denied u 
puniſhments. Their manners ſerved to 
prove the utility of the contrary belief. 

Conſciencieux. The conſcientious, was 
a name, given to ſome ancient heretics, 
who acknowledged no other rule, or le- 
giſlator, than conſcience, This error was 
renewed, in the ſeventeenth century, by 
a German, called Mathias Knutzer, who, 
from this error, ſunk into atheiſm. 

La Famille, ou la Maiſon d' Amour. 
The Family, or the Houſe of Love, was a 
ſe& which made all perfection conſiſt in 
the exerciſe of beneficence. It pretend- 
ed to be above laws, and had, upon uuli- 
mited tolerance, all the ideas of modern 
philoſophers *#. The firſt heretics took 
the name of Gnoftics. This word ſigni- 
fied, a learned and celebrated man ; and, 
in effect, theſe heretics boaſted of poſ- 
ſeſſing extraordinary knowledge and in- 
ſight. They endeavoured to prove, that 


Volume ii. page 56. 
$9 | there 
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there are in the world an infinity of diſ- 
orders, irregularities, and contradictions, 
— They ſought, they ſaid, but to inſtruct 
men.—According to lem, the crime 
and debaſement of man did not conſiſt | 
in ſatisfying his paſſions, but in looking 
upon them as the ſource of happineſs, — 
as the end for which he was made. Let 
us ſee how a Gnoftic biſhop juſtified his 
ſect, convinced of the moſt ſhameful de- 
pravation, | 

« A Gnoſtic, a learned man, ought 
« to khow every thing. . . . Merit con- 


“ ſiſts not in abſtaining from pleaſures, 


« but to make uſe of them as their maſ- 
ter; to govern voluptuality, even 
* when held in her arms. For myſelf, 
ce jt is thus I make uſe of them; I em- 
« brace them but to ſuppreſs them.“ 

In ſhort, there were Gnoſtics, who 
believed that men were, in fact, but ani- 
mals; that that ſpirituality, of which 
they were ſo proud, was a chimera ; ; and 
that they differed from reptiles, vola- 
tiles, and quadrupeds, only by the confi- 
guration of their organs. This was the 

branch 
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branch of the Gnoſtics which are called 
Borborites. 

 Hermias, chief of lis: 3 called 
Hermionites, adopted the error of Her- 
mogenes on the eternity of the world. 
He taught, that the world was the oy 
hell which exifted. 

Pelagius denied original fin. He fat- 
tered human pride, was eloquent, and 
had many ſectaries. 
ee It is not,” ſaid he, “ to the corrup- 
ce tion of nature that we ought to attri- 
« bute our imperfections. Mankind 
ce came pure from the hands of the Crea- 
« tor, We take the vicious habits we 
ce have contracted for a corruption at- 


cc tached to human nature, and fall into 


te an injuſtice which the Pagans ayoided, 
cc . 

Vigilance, a famous heretic of the fifth 
century, furiouſly artacked celibacy and 
VOWS. 

Wickliff maintained, that every thing 
happened neceſſarily. He went to the pri- 

This is the beginning of Emile, of which the 
ideas were thought ſo new. 
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mitive ideas even of the rights of man 
upon the earth; and pretended to prove, 
that the eſtabliſned rights of property 
and power were unjuſt and chimerical. 

Zwingle pretended, it may be affirma- 
tively aſſured, that Pagans who had vir- 
tue are ſaved ; ſuch as 7. beſens, d- 
Socrates, Antigonus, &c. * 

The following are als; the opinions of 
Colin heretics, and which I found 1 in * 
Encyclopédie: 

Baxilide, who died about eh. year of 


* gee, with the names of the ſeQaries, all theſe ar- 
ticles in the Dictionary of Hereſies, in two great vo- 
lames, by M. Pluquet. It may not be improper to 
obſerve, that the author has by no means the ſame 
intention, in collecting opinions, as I have here; and 
that he has even been reproached with having ſhewn 


in his work too great an inclination to modern philo- 


ſophy; a very unjuſt reproach, in my opinion, and 
according to that of thoſe who know the principles of 
religion well enough to be convinced that we can- 
not better ſeize his meaning, than by ſhewing con- 
tempt and hatred for perſecutions. Beſides, M. Plu- 
quet eſtabliſhes, with equal clearneſs and ſolidity, the 
proofs of the truth of religion. I regret not having 
been able to inſert in this work ſeveral very ſtriking 


paſſages from his, 


Chriſt 


r 281 
Chriſt 130, taught, that the ſou] was pu- 
niſhed in this life; and that, far from 
combating the paſſions, it was neceſſary 
to be obedient, and give way to them. 
Bayus, who lived under Charles V. 
maintained, that every good work is, in 
its nature, deſerving of heaven, indepen- 
dent of the merits of Chriſt. 
Robert Brown, chief of the ſe& which 
bore his name, was an Engliſhman : he 


died in 1630. He condemned the reli- 


gious celebration of marriages, and rejected 
every form of prayer. 

The Cainiſts denied reſurrection; they 
exhorted men to follow their inclina- 
tions. | ” 

We here diſcover, moſt certainly, all 
the principles, all the ideas, all the opi- 
nions, renewed and maintained, of mo- 
dern pretended philoſophers . Theſe 
N * B errors, 
Excepting P Apologie du Suicide, all theſe philoſo- 

phical ideas are found in the Hiſtory of Herefies. I 
might have extended theſe quotations, and the details 
would have rendered the relations I have indicated 
more ſtriking ; but in a ſingle volume I can treat on 


no object in a complete manner; and it has not been 
= poſſible 
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errors, which flatter and favour human 
paſſions, will be renewed in every age: 

there will always be ambitious men, 

who, to pleaſe the multitude, will adopt 
theſe ſyſtems, and ſtrive to eflabliſh 

them. They will ſeduce in frivolous 

and ignorant ages, and be deſpiſed in 

times wherein reaſon, ſound morality, 

and the love of humanity, ſhall form the 

baſis of philofophy. 

Theſe haughty men were always the 
ſame, as may eaſily be proved by the de- 
ſcriptions given of them by hiſtorians : 
two of which are as follow; they are li- 
terally copied, and will not appear new. 

« Donatus ſoon became the oracle and 
tc tyrant of the Donatiſts: they were, in 
« his hands, a ſpecies of automatons, to 
« which he gave the motion and direc- 
« tion he choſe. Donatus had the high- 
« eft idea of his perſon, and the moſt 
poſſible for me to inſert one half of the extracts which 
for the laſt five years I have made to compoſe this 
work. I thought that one volume * would, perhaps, 


be read; but I was certain that two, upon . 
dect, would not. 


* The 8 8 is compriſed in one a 
« profound 
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« profound contempt for men, magiſ- 
ce trates, and even the emperor himſelf. 
« His ſectaries adopted all his ſenti- 
« ments; the Donatiſts ſaw nobody ſu- 
ce perior to themſelves but Donatus, and 
© thought they were born to rule over 
ce the human mind, and command man- 
ce kind in general. Animated by this 
te ſpecies of fanaticiſm of ſelf-love, which 
« diſcovered itſelf but under appearances 
« of zeal, they ſeduced many people *.” 

The heretic Vigilance, of whom I have 
ſpoken, lived towards the end of the 
fourth century. | 

« Vigilance affected wit: he pointed a 
ee thought, but was a man of no reaſon- 
ee ing; he preferred a hon mot to a good 
te reaſon; he aimed at celebrity. He 
te would write; he attacked every ob- 
te ject wherein he found a ſubject of 
cc pleaſantry f.“ 

Theſe ſectaries, in overturning all the 
principles of morality, produced an infi- 


Dictionnaire des Hereſies de M. Pluquet, tome ĩi. | 


ges. 
2 Ibid. tome ii. p. 621. 
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nity of miſchief and diſorder : neverthe- 
teſs, their project was not to deſtroy reli- 
gion; they contented themſelves with at- 
tacking ſome of its dogmas, but pre- 
ſerved the foundation. If they had had 
the mad. deſign of annihilating it, the 
empire they "had uſurped over mens 
minds would have been a thouſand times 
more pernicious, and their ſects infinitely 
more depraved. 
This opinion has not been found i in 
theſe extracts, That ſelſlove is the ſole 
principle of our actions; that is, that we 
do that only which ſatisfies us; and thatwe 
are inevitably conſtrained to do actions, 
to which we ſeem to determine ourſelves 
with pain and effort ; that conſequently 
none of them are meritorious, &c. All 
theſe ſubtilties are, at the bottom, no 
more than the ſyſtem of fatality, which ſo 
many philoſophers and heretics have fre- 
quently maintained and renewed, Even 
the manner in which the author de 
P Eſprit has preſented this idea, is by no 
means new: it is found in Montaigne, 
and many other ancient authors. It is 
alſo well developed in an ode of La- 
mothe, 


mothe, addreſſed to M. de Brulart, bi- 
ſhop of Soiſſons. I will quote but a 
ſtrophe of it: | 8 


% Que nos amis, que nos maitreſles, 

„ Objets apparens de nos vœux, 
Ne penſent pas que nos tendreſſes 

Ni que nos vrais ſoins ſoient pour eux; - + 

«« Nos plaiſirs font notre conſtance ; | 
« Pourquoi de leur reconnoiſſance 

© Exigeons- nous Pinjuſte honncur. 
« Que doivent-ils a notre ivreſſe? 
«© Leur bonheur ne nous intereſle 
«© Qu autant qu'il eſt notre bonheur.“ 


* 


Theſe bad verſes certainly preſent all 
the ideas, and the whole ſyſtem, of which 
the novelty has been ſo much boaſted in 
the book intitled de ] Eſprit. ; 

1 will finiſh this article by a paſſage 
from hiſtory; which appears one of the 
beſt arguments to prove how odious and 
prejudicial perſecutions are. 2 
The heretic Manes*_ taught his. 
cc doctrine at Caſcar and Diodoride.” 

| 213.66! Archelaus 


-.* Manes was born in Perſia, i in 240. He was 
bought, when young, by a woman of Cteſiphonte, 
who W him up with care, and at her death left 

him 
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cc Archelaus combated it with the arms 
cc of reaſon and religion: he diſſipated 
* his ſophiſms, and diſplayed the truth 
« of Chriſtianity in its proper light. 
& Manes was looked upon by all the 
« people in the province as an impoſtor: 
« nobody was ſhaken by his reaſons, nor 
ce heated by his fanaticiſm. Being diſ- 
« appointed, he went into Perſia. Sa- 
te por cauſed him to be put to death; 
« yet his diſciples made proſelytes. 
« Dioclefian, informed that there were 

ec diſciples of Manes in the empire, 
t condemned the chiefs to death; but 
« the Manetiſts ſtill increaſed. Exiles 
« and torments were uſeleſsly employed, 
te for upwards of ſix hundred years, 
ce againſt this ſet... . . and from the 
ce blood of theſe wretches ſprung A 


him her property. Mans found, among the books 
of his benefaQreſs, thoſe of a man of the name of 
Scythian, who ſuppoſed the world to be the produc- 
tion of two oppoſite principles, one eſſentially good, 
the other eſſentially bad, c. Manes adopted the 
ideas of Scythian, tranſlated his books, made ſome 
alterations in them, and . the 71 of Scy- 
thian as his own work. 5 


c power 
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cc power hoſtile to religion and the em- 
cc; Pire, and which was for a long time 
« pernicious to both; it haſtened the 
cc conqueſts of the Saracens, the aggran- 
ec diſement of Mahometaniſm, and the 
« ruin of the empire.” Dictionnaire des 
Herifies, tom. 11. P. 276, A 


a Vol. II. p. 170. 
(14+) Blaife Paſcal was born in Au- 
vergne, in the year 1623; ſon of a pre- 
ſident of the Court of Aids, appointed to 
the intendance of Rouen in 1640. His 
eighteen Lettres Provinciales (ſay the 
authors of the Dictionnaire Hiſtorique) 
ce are a mixture of cunning pleaſantries 
« and of violent and ſublime ſatire. 
«© The beſt comedies of Moliere abound 
« not with more wit, nor has Boſſuet 
ce any thing more eloquent. Boileau 
looked upon this book, and with rea- 


e ſon, as the moſt perfect work in proſe 


se in our langunges & c *, 


1  Digion. Hiſt. har a uns -Socitte de Gens de Lettresy 
article Paſcal. 
M. de 
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M. de Marmontel, who has juſt pub- 
limed an Hſſai ſur le Gout, entirely a- 
dopts this judgment of the authors of 
the Dictionnaire Hiſtorique. The firft 
of the provincials (ſays he) were leſſons for 
Moliere ; 3 the laſt for Boſſuet. M. de 
Marmontel adds, that Paſcal was the 
apoſtle of taſte ; ; that be ſeemed born to be 
the ſymbol, the living image of it, He af- 
terwards adds; it was from him that. the 
age in which: be lived learned to fift, if F 
dare uſe the expreſſion, and purge the writ= 
ten language of the impurities of. the uſual 
tongue, and to chuſe not only what was 
agreeable to the language of ſatire and co- 
medy, but to that of high eloquence, and 
the more tempered ſtyle of ſound philoſophy. 
This paragraph is in the work intitled 

Efjat fur le Gout, page 402. The au- 
thor, in the ſame eſſay, prays us to ac- 
knowledge that Port Royal and Paſcal 
Baue greatly contributed to form the taſte 
of the public. Nothing, undoubredly, is 
more true; and it is for this reaſon that 
chepublic ate in a ſtate to perceivet to what 
a degree 
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a degree certain works are ridiculouſly 
WIT and devoid of taſte, - 

It will readily be agreed, that Paſcal 
was the apoſtle, the ſymbol and living 
image of taſte ; that he taught his age to 
iſt and chuſe the language, to purge it of 
impurities, Sc. But every body will not 
believe it to be as probable, that without 
 Montaigne we ſhould not have had Paſcal, 
as it is, that without Corneille we ſhould 
not have had Racine, M. de Marmontel 
ſays alſo, that les Penſces de Paſcal have 
taught ſucceeding philoſophers what ought 
to be the purity and dignity of their lan- 
guage. | 

It 1s malls known, that the Pen- 
ſees de Paſcal are but the firſt ſketch of 
a great work which he intended to com- 
poſe. Waiting for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of his health, to enable him to begin 
his work, he employed himſelf in col- 
lecting the materials. He meditated pro- 
foundly, and wrote with rapidity; and, 
for fear of loſing his ideas, he confined 
himſelf to a clear explanation of the moſt 
difficult points, reſerving for a future 
Vol. II. "WS 1 
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time the details, developements, and cor- 
rection. His health was declining; he 
could combine and reflect, but was not 


in a ſtate to give a long and aſſiduous 
application. Nobody can write well 


without paſſing ſeveral ſucceſſive hours 


in the cloſet. Paſcal's, genius produced 
without effort ſublime ideas; medita- 
tion was not painful to him; but his 


pains and weakneſs did not permit him 


to write with care for a long time toge- 
ther: for which reaſon he did not give 
thimſelf the trouble of compoſing upon 


one or more looſe ſheets ; he wrote upon 
bits of paper of various dimenſions and 


torn into ſtrips; ſometimes he marked 
them with references, but more fre- 


quently forgot to indicate them“. What 


I ſaw in the library of the abbey de St. Germain 
des Pres this precious manuſeript: all theſe ſtrips of 
paper are paſted upon parchment, 4 in order to pre- 
ſerve them; not one of them is broader than the 


hand. I turned the book over; the writing is very 
difficult to read, there being ſeveral eraſements, 
and ſome words omitted, whieh were ſupplied by the 


editors before the work was ſent to the preſs. 
| I admiration 
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admiration and aſtoniſhment do we feel 
on reflecting, that this work of a dying 
man, theſe notes written with ſo much. 
negligence and diſorder, have neverthe- 
leſs produced one of the fineſt compoſi- 
tions we have in our language! But it 
is certainly not as perfectly written as 
Paſcal could write: it is inconceivable 
that the ſtyle ſnould in general be ſo 
noble and agreeable; yet there are ſome 
inaccuracies; and it ſeems to me that it 
is not in this book, but in les Lettres Pro- 
vinciales, and in Telemacbus, that philo- 
ſophers might learn what ought to be the 
purity of their language. 

Paſcal died at Paris, 19th Auguſt 1662, 
at the age of thirty-nine years. His 
Thoughts were not collected and given 
to the public until after his death. 
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